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THE UNDOING OF WILLIAM M°KINLEY, PRESIDENT. 





by the hand of an assassin. The circumstances - 
of the dastardly deed could not have been more 
tragic and at the same time more pathetic. 
President McKinley had risen above all parti- 
san strife and animosities and had become the Chief Magistrate 
of all the people. He counted no one as his enemy, but on the 
contrary the probity of his public life commanded the respect and 
esteem of even those who had been his antagonists in political 
warfare, while the affection and attention that were bestowed in 
the inner sanctuary of his domestic life claimed the love of all the 
people. He was the first, citizen of the United States, seeking 
his country’s good in every act of his administration. He was 
the supreme representative of American institutions, and stood 
for all that was high and noble in our national life. He had 
served his country well from earliest manhood, and he had given 
the most precious time of his maturer years to her advance- 
ment. He had piloted the ship of state through many ,danger- 
ous shoals out into the open sea of commercial and civic pros- 
perity. We are just entering into a larger sphere of world influ- 
ence, and becoming an active factor in international politics, and 
under the guiding hand of William McKinley the power of the 
United States was likely to become a determining factor in the 
destinies of nations. Yet withal he lost none of the genuine 
American spirit of manliness and simplicity. In, the performance 
of his duty as a plain, simple man, protesting his determination 
to meet his fellow-citizens and extend to them the hand-grasp 
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of a fellow, he was stricken down by the insidious bullet of the 
assassin. 

When the bullet was sent crashing into his vitals the world 
was stunned. The nations stood aghast at. the viciousness of 
the crime as well as at the dastardly way in which it was con- 
ceived and carried to execution, and perchance in the memory 
of man there has not been such an outpouring of sympathy nor 
such expressions of respect for the dead President as have come 
from all classes of the people. The Holy Father “broke down 
in uncontrollable emotion” when he heard of the crime. The 
crowned heads of Europe seemed to infuse into their messages 
of condolence a personal note of affection and esteem that, far 
more than anything else, demonstrated the fact that President 
McKinley occupied a place very close to their hearts. The 
business interests of the world have stopped for the moment 
to pay their tribute of respect to the beloved dead, and there 
seems to be no language strong enough to express the horror 
that fills the hearts of all the people. 

The Twentieth Century is but born, and in all the seinen of 
years unto hoary old age it is hardly possible to conceive that 
a crime could be committed more foul in its planning, more 
wanton in its plotting, more heinous in its execution, than was 
that of the undoing of William McKinley. 

It is not regicide, for we have no king. It is as yet a name- 
less crime, a degree baser than regicide, for our Chief Magis- 
trate is of the people, and ruled, not by divine right but by 
the will of the people; a shade darker than parricide on 
account of the eminent place held by the victim. It is treason 
doubly dyed, and it is more. 

But the point is this: Who is there that will interpret its 
meaning to the people? When Israel of old deflected from 
the straight ways of righteousness, and went out after strange 
gods and incurred the wrath of an angry Judge so that calami- 
ties were visited on the people, there was found a prophet who 
interpreted to the nation the ways of God, pointed out to the 
people their delinquencies, and brought them back in sackcloth 
and ashes to humble penitence. 

It is not our place to assume the ré/e of the prophet of God. 
But we cannot but ask ourselves, Why has this national calamity 
been permitted? Are there not some things in the crime itself, 
or in the tendencies that have led up to it, on account of 
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which we may gather between the porch and the altar, and beat 
our breasts and cry out, “Spare, O Lord, spare Thy people, and 
give not Thine inheritance to reproach, that the heathen shall 
rule over them”? Is Czolgosz a half-crazed fanatic, irresponsible, 
representing nothing but his own wild vagaries, or is he the 
natural product of a system of teaching, the legitimate outcome 
of certain degenerate tendencies which have been allowed to per- 
sist? He professes that he was impelled to the crime by the 
vicious teaching of Emma Goldman. There was a purpose in 
his act, a shrewdness in its execution, a method in his madness 
that never originated with himself. He is the product of a 
movement, the outcome of visionary ideas, the logical result of 
certain established tendencies. In this view of the case he is 
more than a puny individual, more than a hollow-chested, flabby- 
muscled degenerate. He is a Frankenstein that we have raised 
up among us. Nor can we attribute the paternity of this mon- 
ster to the effete despotisms of the old land. This is the misery 
of it all. He was born on our own soil, he grew up amidst the 
liberty-loving children of America. He was fashioned by the 
tendencies that surrounded him from early manhood. These are 
all facts that we cannot blink, distasteful as they are to our 
national pride. 

An effort has been made to lay the blame at the door of 
‘newer methods of sensational journalism, and there is undoubtedly 
a great deal of truth in it. Irresponsible and conscienceless jour- 
nalism, without any standards but that of money-getting, is the 
most vicious thing in the world. It wields a power that, unre- 
strained, can undermine the surest foundations of our most sacred 
institutions. It can poison the fountains of all that is pure and 
sweet in the body politic. It can degrade life from its holy ideals 
and make it a base and blatant vulgarity. It can do this as 
effectually as the noxious gases escaping into the school-room 
will take the bloom from the cheek of the innocent child, and 
make his head reel and his heart faint. But while we lay all 
manner of accusations at the door of Yellow Journalism, we must 
remember that there is something else that has made the con- 
scienceless journal a possibility. It could not exist if there was 
not a demand for it. It panders to an existing taste, increasing 
it, to be sure, by gratifying it, but it finds in the first instance 
a conscienceless public to appeal to. 

In the good old days of our fathers, when religion was hon- 
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ered and a ‘sense of eternal responsibility pervaded the hearts of 
the people, and the honor and worship of God filled the souls of 
the nation, the conscienceless journal could have found no clientélle 
en which to thrive. But bit by bit we have lost our hold 
on religious ideals. There has been a decline of faith. The 
Bible, which contains much that was helpful to preserve the 
sweet seriousness of life, has been torn to shreds in the home 
of its friends. Only a short time ago a non-Catholic wrote a 
public letter to the Holy Father in Rome, in which he said, 
and there was found none to gainsay him, that “the Protest- 
ant church is fast drifting into infidelity. In many of the. great 
theological seminaries of that church open disbelief in some 
parts of the Bible is taught. Thousands of the ministers of 
the Protestant denominations are men who ‘believe that cer- 
tain parts and books of the Bible need not be accepted. Their 
position and work have hastened the growth of disbelief in all 
religion.” This is a terrible accusation to make, and if there were 
not a good deal of truth ih it no man would dare make it, much 
less one who calls himself a non-Catholic. In shame and con- 
fusion we must acknowledge that it is so. While we can only 
apologize for the intrusion of anything that savors of a lack of 
charity while the nation’s heart is wrung with grief, still frank- 
ness and candor are the truest wisdom. Nor is the blame entirely 
on one side of the house. We can beat our own breasts and say 
that we have not done the Lord’s work as well as we might 
have. We, too, have frequently forgotten the divine ideals and 
have chased after the lesser things of earth. We have believed 
that religion is the cement that holds the stones of our national 
fabric together, and when we attempt to build -our civic  struc- 
ture without a belief in God, and a faith in Christ, and a respect 
for his law, we are erecting a structure that some day will 
topple down about our heads and destroy us. We have been 
convinced of this fact, but we have not bestirred ourselves suffi- 
ciently to vitalize the spirit of faith, nor have we fostered the 
religious sentiment as we should have. We have believed ‘in reli- 
gious education on the theory that “no river can rise higher than 
its source,’ and where there is no infusion of the religious ele- 
ment among the children of the nation there will be none among 
its manhood, and we have made many sacrifices to make-it a 
reality. But with it all we have fallen short of our ideals. 

A recent poem was published in the Boston Pilot by one of 
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our most gifted poets, and it puts in a most startling way these 
truths that this editorial has tried to make plain. It has not 
received the recognition it has deserved, and we cannot do better 
than to quote it in its entirety. It reads like the inspired mes- 
sage of a prophet: 


‘SOUND THE ALARM!” 


BROTHERS, the blow has fallen, smiting not one, but all ;— 
Over the world of nations Liberty’s blood-drops fall. 

Rally, then, all ye peoples,—one in the common cause;,— 
Order against sedition,—Order, the first of laws ! 


“ While loyal hearts within us glow, 
And flags in hands wave. proudly, 
No anarchy can Freedom know /” *— 
He vaunted over-loudly, 
Whose banner’d hand turned not the dart 
Of anarchy from his own heart! 


Do crime and culprit represent 
Blood-guilt we limit to them? 
Not so! Effect is Cause’s vent !— 
A primal wrong works thro’ them.— 
Trace back the guilt from final course, 
To evil at sedition’s source! 


This is the- evil, this :— 
That “Zhou shalt not kill!” of the Father’s law, 
By decline of faith, has been robb’d of awe. 
That the “Zove/” of Christ has been slain in strife 
For the greed of gold, and the pride of life :— 
' This is the evil! 


That “ Progression” sets in its vanguard naught 
Of Divine to chasten the human thought ;— 
That we feign the spirit the proud brain’s foe,— 
Though their true affinity sages know,— 

This is the evil! 


That the Age of Reason has starved man’s soul, 

And the Reign of Science deposed its goal 

From the heavens lighted by Truth’s pure star, 

To the plane where only earth’s rush-lights are,— 
This is the evil. 


*« With patriotism in our hearts, and the flag of our country in our hands, there is no 
danger of anarchy.""—A/cKinley's address in Cleveland, 1894. 


. 
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That denuding life of Divine Ideal, 

We exalt, instead, the clay-footed Real, 

And adore and serve, till the truth we face, 

That the false god fails in the true God’s place !— 
This is the evil. 


That the seed we sow in our godless pride, 
Is the seed of plunder and homicide, 
Since relinquish’d Heaven leaves naught of worth, 
Save monopoly of the goods of earth:— 
This is the evil. 


That humanity, knowing sense and self 

To be slaves of passion, and pride, and pelf, 

Yet denies its children diviner good 

Than the social creed, Human Brotherhood :— 
THIS IS THE EVIL! 


Brothers, the truth is spoken, smiting the ill at root,— 
Cursing the seed of evil, judged by its harvest-fruit! 
God is the lack of nations, Christ is the lack of men:— 
Anarchy’s crime convicts it, Faith’s godless alien. 


Liberty is not license. Christ on the cruel Tree 
Symbols supremest freedom! Hither humanity, 

First or last, must turn humbly, searching Diviner ways; 
Else are its straying footsteps lost in the social maze. 


Face the great truth, my brothers! Murder and hate and greed, 
Envy of lofty places, egoist-scales and creed,— 

These are the fallen human: only in God abides 
Charity,—social keynote singing where Peace presides! 


Anarchy’s irreligion failing God, fails mankind. 

Christ’s are the only ethics potent to draw and bind 
Men unto men as brothers, striving for human good,— 
Sons free and equal under God’s common Fatherhood! 


This generation passes, slayer and slain alike:— 

Late, all too late, to lower hands we have taught to strike! 
As we have sown, we garner: but we redeem our blight, 
Schooling our sons in lore of God,—Life’s omniscient Light. 


Choose, O ye kings and rulers! Choose, O ye courts and schools! 
Anarchy reigns red-handed over mere human rules. 
Peace and the civic safety bide where the soul-laws are,— 
Back to Faith’s social gospel,—God,—and the Christ-Child’s 
Star ! 
MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 
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It is this same message that the Holy Father in Rome gave 
to all the world at the opening of the Twentieth Century: 

“The greatest misfortune is never to have known Jesus 
Christ. Christ is the fountain-head of all good. Mankind can 
no more be saved without his power than it can be redeemed 
without his mercy. 

“When Jesus Christ is absent human reason fails, being be- 
reft of its chief protection and light; and the very end is lost 
sight of for which, under God’s providence, human society has 
been built up. 

“To reject Dogma is simply to deny Christianity. It is 
evident that they whose intellects reject the yoke of Christ are 
obstinately striving against God. Having shaken off God's 
authority, they are by no means freer, for they will fall beneath 
some human sway. 

“God alone is life. All other beings partake of life, but ‘dare 
not life. Christ, from all eternity and by his very nature, is 
‘the Life,’ just as he is ‘the Truth,’ because he is God of God. 
If any one abide not in Me, he shall be cast forth as a branch, 
and shall wither, and they shall gather him up and cast him 
into the fire, and he burneth (John xv. 6). 

“Once remove all impediments and allow the spirit of Christ 
to revive and grow in a nation, and that nation shall be healed. 

“The world has heard enough -of the so-called ‘rights. of 
man.’ Let it hear something of the rights of God. 

“The common welfare urgently demands a return to Him 
from whom we should never have gone astray; to Him who is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life,—and this on the part not 
only of individuals but of society as a whole.” 


While we lay the tribute of respect at the newly-made grave 
of our martyred President, let us with reverent pen gently amend 
his statement made in Cleveland in 1894, when he said: “ With 
patriotism in our hearts, and the flag of our country in our hands, 
there is no danger of anarchy” ;,—l\let us insert “and with reli- 
gion in our souls,” and he who is now before the great white 
throne and has a wider range of vision over the affairs of men 


will not fail to accept the amendment. 
A. P. DOYLE. 





CHARLES DE KAY. 


THE CATHOLIC WorRLD MAGaAzIneE has-invited Mr. Charles de Kay to write the opening 
article of the series on Art subjects for the reason that Mr. de Kay has the reputation. of being- 
the foremost critic in Art at the present time. His wide and varied experience as well as his 
literary and artistic ability have imparted to his judgments something of an authoritative nature’ 
both within and without art circles. 

For many years he was connected with the New York Zémes as literary and art editor, and 

4 his editorials and articles on art 

and other topics were read with 
equal interest by laymen as well as 
by artists. 

Later on he accépted the posi- 
tion as Consul General at Berlin, 
which position afforded him oppor- 
tunities of wider study and more 
varied research.. He was- brought 
in touch with all that was best in 
the artistic world on the Continent, 
and he learned to appreciate the 
fact that most of the art inspira- 
tion in Europe has come from 
Catholic ideals. His greatest in- 
terest has always been to trace re- 
sults back to their primitive causes, 
and form a series of comparisons 
to make a sure prognosis of things 
to come. His exhaustive studies 
of Celtic words and of the folk-lore 
of Europe serve to illustrate this 
side of his character. 

On his return from Germany 
he continued to write editorials 
and signed articles on literary and 
artistic topics in the daily press. 
His contributions to the Century, 
Harper's, Atlantic, American Art 


ag t 


Review, and other periodicals show his attainments as an art critic as well as an ethnologist, 
. 


linguist, and lover of science. 

ji The attention now paid to architecture, the fine arts, and the arts and crafts in the United 
States is due in no small part to Mr. de Kay’s efforts in organizing the various artists and 
craftsmen, as well as to his various editorials and essays. The first result of his’ organizing 
ability is the now famous Authors’ Club. Later his encouragement and initiative led to the 
formation of the National Sculpture Society, to which society are due the beauties of the Dewey 
Arch and all of the sculpture work at the Pan-American. Finally, in order to prepare America 
for the struggle in fine manufactures with the nations of Europe, he suggested and, with the 
aid of eminent artists and art-lovers, he founded the National Arts Club, of which he is at the 
present time the managing director. This latter position brings him in touch with the best art 
movements, and his administrative ability has arranged a series of art exhibits during each 
season, in which the highest specimens of workmanship in gold, silver, stained glass, mural 
paintings, mosaics are presented to the public. 

It will be seen that his opinions as stated here concerning the state of architecture, and 
the fine arts generally; with respect to American church edifices, are worthy of consideration 
accept them as we may. 

It is pleasing to observe that he finds no reason for discouragement at the outlook, pro- 


vided the churches will treat ecclesiology with greater seriousness. EpiTor C. W. 
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CHRISTIAN ART: ITS STATUS AND PROSPECTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


BY CHARLES DE KAY. 


RNTER almost any church- in :the United States, 
no matter of what denomination, or whatsoever 
may be the standards of art in the locality, and 
you are, met by an architecture,.a sculpture, a 

H & decoration in color that fall below the .quality we 
have a right to expect.in the present age. Even if we look at 
the matter from a pessimist’s point of view and. for the sake of 
argument accept what is not really true, namely, that this is a 
hopelessly eclectic age and nothing better can be expected than 
an art selected from some. period-of the past—even regarded. 
from this point, the Christian church, the house of God, the 
building which stands for the highest and best ina community 
of Christians, is not what it might be. ‘St.. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, which .set out to be Gothic, as Cologne Cathedral 
is Gothic, was not kept to its exemplars, but when already be- 
gun was diverted from its natural course and thus missed that 
look of daring and distinction we find. in Ndétre Dame de Paris, 
in Chartres Cathedral, in St. Quen and St. Maclou, Rouen, in 
the cathedral of that town, and in other emanations from the 
genius of Old France to which the worshippers of the classic 
gave the name of Gothic in scorn. 

At the same time, St. Patrick’s could not have the benefit 
of that grave and massive style of architecture which was engen- 
dered of, or rather sought to supplant, the Romanesque as we 
find it embodied at Caen in L’Abbaie aux Femmes, and with 
more sumptuous attributes in the south of France and Spain. 
Nor might a building in the style of St. Patrick’s offer the 
advantages of a much older Romanesque, the style of Roum, 
the Eastern Roman Empire, such as. Sancta Sophia presented 
when Justinian rebuilt it after the earthquake for an example 
in architecture, not alone to Christian churches about the Medi- 
terranean, but to the mosques of the later-coming Moslem as 
well. Byzantine church architecture has the merit of vast wall 
spaces and ‘of domes that rise like the swell of music from an 
Organ; these wall. spaces and domes allow the color-master to 


. 
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have his way and seek to rival the impressions of awe that 
befall us when we see the northern lights or majestic sunsets. 

The Romanesque of later centuries and of Western Europe 
also offers wall spaces for tapestries or paintings. But the Gothic 
is an architecture made by marvellous engineers, calculators of 
strain, fantastic in imagination but scientific also, even as the 
highest music is based on mathematical calculations. In lieu of 
the wall spaces left for color which dwindled away through excess 
of structural details, Gothic architecture presents the windows like 
so many brilliant translucent paintings or tapestries, which allow 
the daylight, transformed into a dozen colors, to filter through 
the high nave downward from clere-story and transept or past 
pillar and pier from the outer walls. This is what St. Patrick’s 
set out to be, a generation ago. But St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
owing to haste and economies, ended architecturally as “ crippled 
Gothic,” whilst of its imported leaded windows—in this the home 
of the most beautiful glass that has been made since the fifteenth 
century—the less said the better. 

So with “Holy Name” Church on Amsterdam Avenue at 
Ninety-sixth Street: the. style chosen was Gothic, but what 
a dry and heavy Gothic it is! Instead of selecting the finest 
examples of a given style and carrying it out consistently, the 
architect—eclectic verily, but feeble even in his eclecticism—only 
borrows the architectural raiments of the past to distort them and 
to prove that for modern ideas those garments are a misfit. 
The Romanesque of the Church of the Paulist Fathers on 
Ninth Avenue at Sixtieth Street, so far as its exterior is com- 
plete, tells much the same story of vacillation in original design, 
though the faults are reparable. It is only when one reaches 
the interior that signs are apparent of an intention to make this 
church at least typical of our present condition in the arts. 

Protestant Episcopal churches in New York have not such 
large sins in art to confess, merely because they have not been 
so ambitious as the Catholic, but they make up in the number of 
their peccadilloes for the lack of serious artistic crimes. Other 
Protestant denominations seem to vie with each other in the 
futility and cheapness of their architecture and decorations. Yet 
it is to the Protestants rather than to the Catholics, because they 
are less bound by the traditions of the Mother Church, that we 
ought to look when we complain of the shocking lack of art in 
the houses dedicated to God. 

These sins are more in commission than omission. The old 
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Congregational or Presbyterian church with its severe interior 
was a much more venerable building than most of the churches 
erected during the past -half century. And naturally so. The 
problems are few in a barnlike interior; they multiply a hundred- 
fold when all the various forms of art proper to a beautiful 
church must be called upon. The difficulty increases in geo- 
metrical ratio. Every new form of art that is added reacts on 
what is already in place. A change in architecture affects the 
interior; the shape and color of the roof within make the prob- 
lem of chancel, pews, galleries, floor, more difficult. A great 
painting in the apse causes another shifting of the color scheme. 
Introduce one really magnificent window, however small, and all 
the other windows look so weak and despicable that there is no 
living with them. 

As examples of this, we may take Protestant Trinity in Bos- 
ton and Catholic Paulist church in New York. In the former 
is English leaded glass of excellent quality, but so inferior in 
depth and color-sense to the American that it jars on that feel- 
ing of harmony which is indispensable to a great piece of archi- 
tecture. At the Paulists’ the clere-story windows and two 
windows in the apse are marvels of deep rich tone suited to the 
trying color of the wall spaces which give the key to the entire 
church, while in the apse the three largest windows, one English 
and two German, are out of key, although in themselves by no 
means poor work. Had the central British window been the 
keynote it would have done, although in that case the church 
must have been one built on British ecclesiastical Gothic pitched 
on a high, light key, which the Paulists’ church never could have 
been. It represents the stained glass of modern England, calcu-. 
lated to let all the light it can into an interior often dark be- 
cause of cloudy skies and the smoke-fog of great cities, not the 
stained glass of the United States, calculated for an atmosphere 
brilliant in the extreme, clear skies, and more light than com- 
ports with the solemnity of a church interior.’ What is the cure? 
Evidently to transfer the foreign glass, in cases like these, where 
the quality is good, to schools, halls or other ecclesiastical build- 
ings where it may fulfil its function of allowing light in quantity 
to enter, 

Stand in the porch of one of the famous basilicas of Europe, 
say of San Marco in Venice, and watch the people that enter. 
They are not of one nation or race, nor even of one denomina- 
tion or creed. . They comprise Jews, heretics and infidels, the Arab 
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and the Turk, the Hindoo and the Chinese. Socialists and anti- 
clericals who through politics have come to hate their church. find 
no barrier there. But what brings them all? Not the gorgeous 
ritual of the church, for they come when no. striking function is 
on; it is art that brings them and art that lays.a thrilling finger 
on their heads, just as a Christian cannot avoid a thrill when 
he enters a beautiful mosque or Japanese temple. 

Christianity is not a special or local religion, but one world- 
wide in its scope and in its desire to present the salvation that 
has come through Christ to all people. Through this expansion 
it lost as well as gained. It lost when it became involved in 
politics and statecraft and wars, so that more harm came to its 
reputation through cruelties and infamies committed in its name 
than from any other one thing. It gained because it was forced 
‘to come out in the open and destroy, so far as it could, the old 
idea that there were as many gods as nations, or peoples, or 
towns, and that each god fought for the people or town to which 
his worshippers belonged. When religious wars arose among 
Christians there was a reversion to this barbaric status. So the 
slaughters and burnings at the stake among Christians were re- 
lapses like ‘what is going on among the uncivilized whites of the 
Southern States at present, with negroes as the victims of the 
primeval lust for cruelty of a spectacular kind. 

Through its past, without regard to denomination, Christian- 
ity should be a unit. Were it not for memories of such rever- 
sions cloaked by the name of Christ there would be a solidarity 
among all Christians—Greek, Roman and Protestant. And it 
must be said that during the past century there has been an 
approach on all sides to such a desirable union. Who shall say 
that art has not already done much to bring this about, and 
may do far more? Certainly the Catholic Church is stronger for 
the objects of art in her churches and for the splendid examples 
of architecture which she can boast. Does it not stand to rea- 
son that, other things being equal, the religious organization 
which attracts men and women of all races and nations and reli- 
gions through the -senses that respond to the appeals of beauty 
will win worshippers among those who need some external at- 
traction to bring them within the sphere where they can be 
persuaded of higher things? 

The wretched art one sees in American churches (and also, 
in many modern sanctuaries in Europe) springs from the fact 
that artists of the first rank are seldom,.consulted. Even when 
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a church starts well in this regard, there is a tendency to drop 
the best artists for men of little artistic value. This was more 
excusable half a century ago, when the United States had com- 
paratively few good architects, sculptors and painters; when the 
modern world, not to speak of America, had practically no mas- 
ters in mosaic and stained glass, and the general. education in 
art matters was particularly low in the United States. At 
present we are more likely to secure the best artists for public 
buildings, clubs, great city edifices and magnificent residences 
than for churches, partly because capital is more liberal in secu- 
lar edifices, partly because all clergymen are not up to the age on 
the art side of their education. We know of exceptions to this 
rule in all denominations, but when they are all reckoned, the 
number is small and only serves to accentuate the rule. 

Is the clergy, taken by and large, jealous of art? Do they 
fear that the cult of externals will divert souls from inner veri- 
ties? That may have been the opinion of the Puritans and of 
certain ascetics among Catholics and Buddhists, but it hardly 
exists to-day, except as a tradition in a comparatively small 
section of Protestants. The arts train the eye and mind and 
tend toward general refinement, though like everything else their 
pursuit can be carried to excess, as when people lose sight of 
the higher purposes intended by them and employ them merely 
as a form of luxury in which nothing but the crude senses have a 
part. Early ecclesiastical art was largely employed as a means 
to instruct the unlettered through pictures. Legends and para- 
bles and the higher mysteries were spread upon wall spaces 
and told in colored glass and embroidered on altar-cloth and 
vestment. Since education became general and books cheap the 
immediate necessity for such schooling has disappeared. The 
language of form and color, however, speaks to the people now 
as before; only it is not necessary to have the speech so naive 
as before. It can address a higher class of minds, to whom 
music and painting and sculpture and architecture will say 
things of weight with a:solemnity and freedom from interference 
through personality and narrowness which do not " belong to 
the spoken word-- 

Observe ‘how thé arts have asnerted, their sovereignty once 
more over religious forms. ‘The arts were driven from the church 
by the «poverty engendered. by politics and war, but they 
approach again as the Mother Church falls on better days and 
frees herself from the civil encumbrances of the middle ages. 


. 
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Music was the first to break down the barriers, then came 
painting with an architecture that suits the house of religion, 
and finally color in windows, and sculpture in minor forms. The 
training that is in art, the cultivation of the finer senses, the 
attractions that art presents to persons of liberal education, make 
it imperative that the church shall give it a cordial welcome. 

No, the clergy is not jealous of art, but the clergy does not 
take art seriously. 

However the case may be in other countries, in the United 
States the Protestant denominations show more signs of appre- 
ciating art than does the Catholic Church. Something must 
be allowed for the atmosphere of acceptance of established 
forms in which the Catholic clergy is reared, something for the 
narrower circles in which they have moved as young men, 
and even more to the fact that a proportion of the Catholic 
clergy in the United States is still composed of natives of 
Europe who can scarcely be expected to be closely in touch 
with the late development of American art. But neither do 
the clergy of Protestant denominations take art with sufficient 
seriousness. Their colleges and seminaries have not begun to 
give it the attention it deserves, and while in many ways the 
pastor of a Protestant flock is a leader in thought for his 
parish, and could not hold his pulpit otherwise, yet with regard 
to the arts he is often so far behind members of his congre- 
gation who have given time and money to cultivating them- 
selves that there is no common ground between them. They 
go to church because it is their church, but it hardly occurs to 
them to criticise the music and the coloring of the interior and 
the windows, feeling hopeless of bettering things so long as the 
parson and chief vestrymen, saving their presence, are Philistines. 

But when the pheenix is found, viz.: the Catholic priest 
or the Protestant pastor who has a love for and knowledge of 
art, it is not easy for him to have his way. In the case of 
the Protestant pastor choice of the architect, to begin with, 
only in the rarest instances is given to him. The architect is 
apt to be the nominee of that parishioner who contributes the 
largest sum to the building fund, and the latter is apt to be 
a man who has made_his million or so by a careful abstention 
from the study of art, by applying himself early and late to 
the national art of getting pelf. In the fitting up of the 
church there is more chance for the art-loving priest or pastor. 
But when it comes to a reredos or a conspicuous monument, 
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or to the memorial windows, the donor has the say. And as 
churches, like private houses, always cost from a third to a half 
more than the ,original estimates, the finishing of the church is 
generally skimped. Either the steeple is not built, or the roof 
is made of wood or iron instead of stone, or the apse is 
omitted, leaving the chancel dwarfed, or some equally crippling 
alteration is made from the original plan. Now, these altera- 
tions, being of parts to be built last, are necessarily those 
most patent to the eye. The foundations, which no one can 
see, are well-dug and powerful enough for the heaviest super- 
structure. The walls are all that is right. It is the final 
touches which make or mar architecture, as they do a picture, 
and these are wrong. But that is not the fault of the clergy; 
it is their misfortune. 

Or suppose the interior is to be decorated and a good artist 
has been chosen by the pastor, who happens to be a cultivated, 
rounded intelligence abreast of the times. The financial question 
enters again. There is no steady income from a fund large 
enough to employ the artist for a term of years. He does part 
of the work, and through stress of economy a cheap man is 
brought in to follow on his footsteps. Then the trouble begins. 
If the original artist is a master, no one who has not -been his 
disciple, his personal pupil and assistant, can carry on the work 
acceptably to sensitive minds. His successor’s eye or hand will 
betray him. The vulgarity of his soul, for instance, will escape 
in form and color, or at the best the inherent difference between 
his own individuality and that of his predecessor in the work 
will set up a variance between his product and the other’s that 
will make harmony in the decoration of the church impossible, 
If the first windows are put in by a master of stained glass, the 
next, given by some other member of the congregation, is sure 
to be by another artist. Whim or economy, the donor of the 
new window will insist on selecting his own artist—and how 
few are the churches whose pastor and vestry are firm enough, 
even if they have the wit, to decline dictation in this matter! 
And so the interior of the church becomes a discordant thing 
where color and scale are out of joint, where the pale window 
looks like a spot on the wall beside the rich, and architectural 
detail and figures in one window have no relation in size to the 
design and figures in another, where the wall painting on one side 
of a transept has one note and that on the opposite another. 

The churches should study art more and enter into closer, 


. 
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more intimate relations with artists who, as a class, are by no 
méans easy persons to deal with. How otherwise can priests 
hold an opinion regarding the church in their care? While lay- 
ing down limits of scale, subject and color scheme, they should 
give the artist scope for his individuality, but not expect men 
of differing natures and training to harmonize their work. They 
should beware of cheap Bavarian, French and Italian work de- 
signed and executed for conditions that do not obtain in the 
Unitéd States, work that is not tolerated by the lovers of art in 
Europe who count for anything. Different as we are from 
the mien of the middle ages, we might well imitate them in 
the study and reverence of art shown (by their clergy .when 
the great products of Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic art 
were being created, periods marked by a close relationship be- 
tween cleric and artist. The gulf that lies between the artists 
and priesthood of France is a bad thing for French art, and a 
bad thing for French churches. Over here, fortunately, there 
are no political rancors to keep clergy and artists apart. _ 

Art should be made an important thing in the early years 
of those who intend to become priest or pastor. Seminaries 
should make the fine arts a feature of their lecture courses, 
and their pupils should be encouraged to add this refining and 
broadening influence to their lives. It is scarcely realized how 
many are the adults, not to speak of children, who find the 
story on the walls or in the windows which they will never 
learn from a book or sermon. Priest and pastor should not 
feel themselves above joining the artists in their societies and 
clubs, but should aid them in their efforts to make the world 
more beautiful and worth inhabiting. Their responsibilities are 
increasing as wealth increases and congregations make ready to 
build new churches. When the plan is conceived the clergyman 
should have the education to realize that a satisfactory result 
can only be obtained if the architect and sculptor and decorator 
are of one mind, and shall have each his say from the start, 
and shall have each his budget of expense laid down. Only in 
this: way can the harmony of the building within and without be 
secured. Only by the intelligent co-operation of clergy, artists 
and capital can we revive in our day the triumphs of Christian 
art, not copies of what the world has seen before, but art as 
living as that of any epoch, as living as the music, letters and 
thought of our age. 





THE APPROACH TO THE VATICAN PALACE. 


LEO XIII’S BUSY HOLIDAY. 


BY A. DIARISTA (ROME). 


HOSE who give heed to such things will remem- 

ber that two years ago, when Pope Leo XIII. 

made the last of his extensive summer outings 

in the Vatican gardens, the newspapers fathered 

a pathetic little episode in which the Pontiff 

was made to forecast in epigrammatic terms that never more 

would he leave the solid walls of the Vatican Palace. The in- 

ference was that ere another summer should have come the dis- 

solution of the venerable ecclesiastic would: have taken place. 

Yet two months ago Leo XIII. started out again for his sum- 

mer holiday at the Leonine Villa, brimful of spirits and, accord- 

ing to the accounts of those who saw him, more buoyant and 
youthful in appearance than two years previously. 

As a matter of fact the pathetic little story alluded to was 
probably the outcome of the imaginative journalist’s brain, for 
Leo XIII, though in certain serious discourses he has not in- 
frequently alluded to the necessity of his paying, at no lengthy 
date, the great debt of nature, is in the ordinary course of his 
life extremely optimistic, and when he prophesies at all, counts 
on distant dates which even the most hopeful of his admirers 
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could hardly encourage themselves to believe he will live to see. 
It may be remarked, by the way, that all that is published in 
the secular press as emanating from Rome and characterized 
as Vatican news is very far from being: trustworthy. In fact, 
Rome of all cities at present seems the most plentifully supplied 
with the class of journalists whose chief characteristic is nowa- 
days described as of the yellow or jaundiced hue. Some years 
ago “fake” news in Europe was frequently referred to as “ Brus- 
sels news”; but Rome news has now. put the Belgian capi- 
tal’s brand of intelligence in the shade. 

The Vatican is extremely conservative in the matter of giv- 
ing out items of news. It has no need to curry favor with the 
press of any country by being generous in indiscretions. The 
journalist in Rome who is in search of interesting items, and 
who is somewhat lacking in experience, may at intervals apply 
to some of the administrative departments for items of informa- 
tion. If he sees a subordinate in any of the various offices in 
the Vatican or in the Sacred Congregations, he is invariably 
given to understand that the divulgation of all news must pro- 
ceed from the cardinal who is at the head of the office. At 
the office of the Pontifical Secretary of State, for instance, he is 
told that Cardinal Rampolla alone is competent to give informa- 
tion on a given subject. Possibly he will endeavor to see the 
Cardinal Secretary. 

He proceeds to the Vatican Palace at 8 or 9 o'clock in the 
evening, the time at which his Eminence gives audiences and 
holds receptions. If after passing the St. Damasus court-yard he 
is privileged to go as far as the Cardinal’s private suite of 
apartments, and if he gets beyond the liveried servants in the 
outer ante-chambers, he is brought to a halt by the Cardinal’s 
secretary, Don Filippo, who must learn all about his business 
and his credentials. In nine cases out of ten Don Filippo, with 
honeyed words, will send him away; but if for some special 
reason it is deemed advisable to allow him into the presence of 
the Cardinal himself, then, when his turn comes, he is advanced 
from the outer room, where the Cardinal’s red biretta lies on a 
table in front of a crucifix, into an inner chamber where the 
Cardinal himself, after a brief colloquy with Don Filippo, re- 
ceives the visitor. And the journalist who will draw informa- 
tion and items of news directly from Cardinal Rampolla will be 


a phenomenon indeed. 
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CARDINAL RAMPOLLA. 


The Cardinal’s very appearance is enough to abash ' the 
boldest interviewer. This tall, ascetic man, of superb build, with 
features youthful in appearance and of tremendous strength and 
impressiveness, is exceedingly affable and simple in manner, even, 
it would seem, straining to put the visitor at his éase, and 
allow him to forget the princely dignity and overpowering mag- 
netism of the sphinx-like countenance and entire bearing of. the 
great priest. Cardinal Rampolla will possibly interview his visi- 
tor and show a certain interest in whatever information he is 
equipped with, but he will give away none himself. The jours 
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nalist retires empty-handed, and if he is fashioned after the 
majority of those of his calling who have residence in Rome, he 
will proceed to the Journalists’ Hall which is attached to the 
General Post-Office at the Piazza San Silvestro, in the heart of 
the city, and there, in conference with some of his confréres, he 
will think out a solution of one or more of the problems that 
are known to be interesting the Vatican and of which editors 
abroad will be eager to be informed. And so the foreign reader, 
taking up his morning paper and perusing detailed and interest- 
ing information regarding what the Pope and what Cardinal 
Rampolla think, say, and are about to do concerning any fact 
or topic of public concern, is often impressed by the news, little 
doubting that it is a pure fabrication of the imagination, and 
not suspecting that the Vatican authorities, differently from other 
potentates and influences on this earth, are very rarely con- 
cerned to contradict the false and erroneous news that is pub- 
lished regarding them. 

And so it is, despite the fact that the world has been warned 
by the journalists that Pope Leo XIII. never more intended to 
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leave his Vatican prison, not even to the extent of going forth 
into the gardens adjacent thereto, that on a Thursday morning 
about two months ago he was carried out in his sedan chair by 
four of his chamberlains. And accompanied by his nephew, 
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Count Camillo Pecci, a member of the Noble Guard, by two 
soldiers of the Swiss Guard and Monsignor Bisteli, one of his 
secretaries, he proceeded along ‘the Vatican Library and was 
deposited outside the gate which gives entrance to the Vatican 


THE PRIVATE- AUDIENCE CHAMBER. 


Museum. Here a carriage awaited him; but the Pontiff pre- 
ferred to remain afoot, and, walking up the beautiful. avenue 
that divides the gardens, stopped at intervals to admire the 
flowers, to examine the vines along the hedge-row, and to put 
pertinent questions to the gardeners whom he met concerning , 
the freedom of his model little vineyard from phylloxera and 
other grave diseases which have, for several years past, ravaged 
the choicest vines of Southern Europe. 

In a grove of trees on a hill stands the famous little villa 
constructed several centuries ago by Pope Leo IV. This ex- 
ceedingly interesting miniature palace, which Leo XIII. has ren- 
dered celebrated as his holiday residence, has walls of extreme 
thickness, a circumstance which causes it to retain a cool and 
equable temperature even during periods of the greatest heat, 
and its tiny windows temper the glare of the Italian sun and 
allow only a dim religious light to penetrate. One of the win- 
dows belongs to the little chapel of the building, and here, 
during the week or two that he remains abroad in the garden, 
Leo XIII. often celebrates his daily Mass. 

The only large hall of the villa is modestly furnished with 
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leather-covered chairs, sofas, and foot-stools, and in one corner 
of it is the Pope’s bed, cut off from view by Japanese screens. 
In another is his famous pillowed arm-chair. This pillowed 
arm-chair was made especially for the Pontiff, and is so ar- 
ranged that whether reclining to the right or the left his head 
reposes softly on one or other of the two cushioned projections 
which are termed the pillows of the arm-chair. The roof of the 
hall is covered with a fine fresco by Seitz, representing the deep 
blue of the sky, studded with stars. From its centre descends 
a superb crystal chandelier. The little summer residence is 
equipped with all modern appliances—telephones, electric lights, 
elevators, and the like. 

It was in this hall that on the first day of the Pope’s de- 
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scent recently he gave a luncheon to his two physicians, a fact, 
by the way, which escaped the knowledge of most of the jour- 
nalists who reported the matter, for they placed the luncheon in 
the Vatican Palace itself. This luncheon was something of an 
epoch-marking event at the Vatican. Etiquette requires that 
should the Pope give a luncheon or a dinner to any distin- 








His PROMENADE ENDED AT THE GROTTO. 


guished guest, the Pontiff himself must, under ordinary circum- 
stances, not only be served at a table apart, but also cut off 
from view of the guests by screens, which, though they do not 
obscure the trend of the conversation, nevertheless preserve the 
privacy of the Pontiff’s meal.. According to the Ceremoniale 
Romanum this point of etiquette may be deviated from when 
the Pope invites to his table an emperor, king, or reigning 
prince, to the extent of the Pontiff’s not being cut off from 
view, but it is distinctly laid down that no woman shall ever 
be a guest at the table of the Holy Father, or eat in his pres- 
ence, even though she be empress, queen, or his own blood 
relation. 

The physicians in question who enjoyed the unique honor 
of dining with Leo XIII, Doctors Lapponi and Mazzoni, had 
gained the Holy Father’s good will and gratitude by their ex- 
treme devotedness and by the success of the operation which 
they performed about a year ago. 

After the luncheon, the Holy Father, in accordance with 
his custom during his summer holiday, took a brief siesta, and 
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then went out for a promenade in the garden. Dressed in his 
white cassock, wearing- a large white beaver hat to protect him 
from the sun’s rays, and with an ivory-headed cane in one hand 
and his silver snuff-box in the other, he marched about, ex- 
amining the vines which he had planted with his own hands 
close by the villa, and discoursing again with the head gardener 
on the science and art of viticulture and flower-raising, subjects 
in which the Pontiff is a noted expert. 

His promenade ended at a little grotto, where, within a shel- 
tered nook, hewn in rough stone, a fountain of fresh water tosses 
itself sparkling in the air, and where myriads of little birds dis- 
port themselves in the refreshing shade. The Pontiff, it is well 
known, takes a rare delight in the feathered denizens of the air, 





AT Two o’CLock HE IS BACK AT THE VILLA. 


though it is totally untrue, and the statement has caused pain 
to the Holy Father, that, as has been reported in the newspapers 
and in alleged ‘biographies,’ he makes a practice of keeping 
caged birds in his apartments and of catching untamed birds in 
snares and sending them as presents to those to whom he de- 
sires. to do honor. 
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At tWo o'clock he is back in the villa and ready for .the 
enormous business of his extremely responsible charge. His 
mail has been sorted out for him and he goes over it with his 
secretaries. The Pope’s mail-bag is the largest of any indi- 
vidual in the world, though here again it would be merely a 
flight of the imagination to attempt to give reliable statistics, as 
has been done latterly by the public press. When the chief 
features of his correspondence are known to him, and the great 
facts of the news of the world, as found in the locai and foreign 
newspapers or aS communicated by special despatch, have been 
brought to his attention, he receives the visit of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, and refers to him his instructions regarding 
the chief features of the public policy of the Holy See. He 
also gives audience, according to the day of the week, to the 
other cardinals who are at the head of the Sacred Congrega- 
tions, and later receives visiting bishops or other magnates, or 
conspicuous persons who come to pay homage to him, or with 
whom he desires to consult. 

It is all in vain that Dr. Lapponi endeavors to induce this 
frail and delicately constituted old man, in his ninety-second 
year, to abstain from the enormous business and cares that his 
position entails. Leo XIII. is yielding, amenable, and obedient 
to his private confessor, and in many ways also to his private 
physician; but when the physician, whose aim is only to pre- 
serve the strength and vitality of»his illustrious patient, gives 
counsel to refrain from work and indulge in lengthy sleep, Leo 
XIII. will make no compromise, insisting that while he has life 
his sole duty is to perform to the utmost of -his ability the 
functions of his great office. 

Heavy and multitudinous indeed are those functions and 
duties. The Pope’s correspondence alone would absorb the full 
energy and activity of an ordinary man; but Leo XIII., even 
in his ninety-second year, is no ordinary man, and the total 
labor to which he attends is of incredible magnitude. Not Italy 
alone, his own beloved country, whose troubles and tribulations 
find the keenest sympathy in his heart, absorbs his attention; 
every nation on the civilized earth attracts a daily portion of 
his care and solicitude. 

The Catholic Church of France is at this houf harassed by 
the machinations of an anti-clerical government, which has passed 
laws that practically mean the expulsion from the country of 
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many of the great religious congregations of the church, and 
Leo XIII. has daily to use diplomatic means to foil*his French 
adversaries, and threaten them with evils of a political kind 
should they endeavor to carry into execution their worst pro- 


jects. 

Spain, also, whose king is his own godson, is the object of his 
immediate solicitude, for the Carlist movement insidiously bolsters 
itself on the alleged encouragement of the higher clergy of Spain, 
and of the Holy See itself. An envoy of Don Carlos has recent- 
ly been residing -in 
Rome, and for weeks 
vainly endeavoring to 
induce the Pope to 
withdraw some of his 
antagonism to the 
Carlist movement in 
Spain, which the 
pretender asserts is 
certain of success if 
countenanced by the 
Pope. 

Portugal likewise, 
for months past, has 
been a source of 
worry and grief to 
the Pontiff on ac- 
count of its hostility 
to the religious or- 
ders of the country. 
So determined and 
resolute an attitude 
has the Pontiff been 
obliged to adopt that King Carlos, being put in the dilemma 
of either discountenancing the anti-clerical movement or of being 
excommunicatéd, had recently to leave his own country on the 
pretext of showing his kingly countenance to his beloved sub- 
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jects in the Azores. 

Germany has been working night and day with all the 
powers of its diplomacy to induce the Vatican to withdraw 
from France the especial function of exercising a protectorate 
over the Catholic missions in the far East, and to concede to 
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her formal protectorate powers over Catholic missionaries of 
German origin, and it has required no small thought and labor 
on the part of Leo XIII. to placate the German government 
and retain his influence with it while refusing to accede imme- 
diately to its request. 

Russia, also, which has a special minister accredited to the 
Holy See, takes up no: inconsiderable part of the Pope’s time, 
as negotiations of a very difficult character have for a long 
time been on foot regarding the reinstatement of several Polish 
bishops in their sees, from which they have been driven. on 
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account of alleged hostility to the Czar’s authority. Significant 
of the kind of detail, not immediately connected with impor- 
tant diplomatic and religious questions, that occupies the Pope’s 
mind, is the fact that he has just notified Count Lahnsdorff that 
he will confer the order of Saint Gregory on the Russian General 
Zerpetzky for rescuing Catholic missionaries in Mongolia during 
the recent disturbances, and that further he will confer gold and 
silver medals on the Russian officers and soldiers who distin- 
guished themselves by their bravery. 

The Church in England is at this moment occupying. a 
share of the Pope’s attention on account of the trouble that 
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has been provoked over the question of the King’s coronation 
oath. The Holy Father, it is said, while desiring to be con- 
ciliatory as far as it is in his power, nevertheless stood resolutely 
opposed to the altered form of the oath which was recently 
submitted to the House of Lords, his contention being that a 
repudiation of Catholic doctrine, in however mitigated a form, 
was anomalous and utterly unjustifiable in an empire that at this 
hour counts so many millions of Catholics, and that depends to 
such a large extent on stout Catholic arms for its defence. 

Austria has its troubles over the Los Von Rom party, who are 
endeavoring to have the empire break with the Catholic Church, 
for which purpose the German Evangelical churches recently 
subscribed the sum of $100,000. In’ this regard the Pope is in 
daily telegraphic communication with the nuncio at Vienna. 

Even little Switzerland is not left out of the Pope’s considera- 
tion, for recently we find him taking a daily interest in the pre- 
parations by the Swiss Guard for the celebration of the centenary 
of its formation. His Holiness has just appointed Baron Leo- 
pold Meyer de Schanansee to the command of the Swiss 
Guard, made vacant by the death of Count De Courten. 
Baron Meyer belongs to one of the old families of Lucerne, to 
whom Rudolph of Hapsburgh in 1273 granted in fief the castle 
of De Schanansee, on the Lake of the Four Cantons. This 
interesting body of soldiers is so frequently mentioned in the 
public prints in connection with the Vatican, and with the Pope 
himself, that a few words on them in detail may not here be 
amiss. 

The institution of the Swiss Guards dates back to 1503, 
under the pontificate of Julius II., who arranged with the 
cantons of Zurich and Lucerne that they supply him with a 
body-guard of 250 men. At the present time the Guards consist 
of 117 members; the conditions of admission being that the 
candidate must belong to either Zurich or Lucerne, be a 
Catholic, a celibate, not over twenty-five years of age, of strong 
physique, and not under five feet six inches in height. The pay 
is modest, the duties are light, and a pension is granted after 
thirty years of service. Many men of good birth are to be 
found among the Swiss Guard, and they not infrequently devote 
their leisure to painting, sculpture, and music; some even find 
time to take a law or arts degree at the Unigersity of Rome. 

Even Protestant Scotland monopolizes a pprtion of the Holy 
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Father’s time during the period of his so-called vacation. A letter 
was recently forwarded to “the most Holy, the most Reverend, 
and the most Learned man, Leo XIII.,. from the entire Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, the Chancellor, the Rector, the Professors, the 
Graduates and the . 
Students,” informing 
the Pope that they 
are about to celebrate 
the 450th anniver- 
sary of the founda- 
tion of the institu- 
tion, which was es- 
tablished by Pope 
Nicholas V. in 1451, 
thanking the Holy 
Father for the fact 
that to a predeces- 
sor of his they owe 
the origin of the 
learned faculty, and 
requesting from him 
for themselves, al- 
though Protestants, 
his blessing and an 
expression of his 
sentiments of regard 
and encouragement. 
To this letter the 
Pope returned with his own hand an interesting and charac- 
teristic reply in Latin, which gratified’ and flattered the uni- 
versity authorities in a marked degree. 

The United States has also latterly occupied a large share of 
the Pope’s attention. The question of the Philippines in par- 
ticular has been a matter to which he has given long study, and. 
concerning which he has held long colloquies with Archbishop 
Chappelle. Other subjects which ,immediately interest the 
Pontiff in this country are the University at Washington, con- 
cerning which he has recently forwarded a highly interesting 
letter to Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore; and also 
the movement of missions for non-Catholics, which was promoted 
some years ago on a small scale, but has latterly acquired enor- 
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mous development, and has the most flattering encouragement 
and cordial blessing of the Pontiff. 

Italy itself is naturally a matter of important consideration 
for His Holiness. The anti-clerical party there never grows weary 
in its attacks upon the church, and the latest development in 
this regard has been the proposal of laws according and _ facili- 
tating divorce in the Kingdom of Italy. To this the Pope has 
made most vigorous opposition, and with such effect, it is said, 
that Signor Zanardelli, the present Prime Minister and author 
of the proposed law, will be forced to withdraw it at an early 
date. The poverty and misery of the Italian people, consequent 
on the maladministration of the civil government and on the 

maintenance of an 

extremely expensive 

and utterly needless 

army and navy of 

vast proportions, 

have stirred bodies 

of peasants in many 

parts, of the country 

to almost open re- 

volt and promoted 

the organization of 

anarchist, socialist, 

and other subversive 

groups whose aim 

is to overthrow the 

present order of 

government. The 

Pope himself is broad- 

minded on - social 

questions, and while 

never willing to en- 

courage anything 

which savors of vio- 

WHERE THE POPE SAYS HIS DAILY MAss. i 

lent subversion of 

government, he gives his hearty endorsement to the formation 

of movements among the people that tend to the betterment 

of the condition of the workingman, and to the closer. harmony 
and brotherhood of labor and capital. 

The enormous range of the Pope’s interests in foreign poli- 
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tics and outside affairs does not preclude the fulfilment of all 
the details of his office as a priest. Following his thanksgiving 
act after Mass, he breaks his fast with a cup of chocolate or 
hot milk and a biscuit, and then proceeds to recite a portion of 
the holy office of the Breviary. After his lunch a further por- 
tion thereof is recited, and, during his outings in the Vatican 
gardens, the holy Rosary is said at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
all servants and attendants who are present in the villa taking 
part. When supper is over His Holiness finishes the day’s 


AN INTERIOR COURT IN THE VATICAN GARDENS. 


quota of the Breviary, generally reciting it in common with 
Monsignor Angeli, his Secretary for the Latin Letters, who 
afterwards reads to him a few pages of some ascetic or spiritual 
work, 

It should be obvious to even the most unthinking that the 
colossal energy and mental activity of Leo XIII. requires a 
large amount of sustenance. Here again, however, the Rome 
journalists, the majority of whom are never allowed to put their 
foot within the residence portion of the Vatican Palace, enliven 
the world with accounts of Leo XIII. living on a single egg a 
day, or practically discarding bodily nourishment. As a matter 
of fact, and Pio Centra, the Pope’s body attendant, is authority 
for the statement, Leo XIII. is a good eater. His food is of 
the widest variety. Fish, flesh, fowl, and eggs in a multiplicity 
of forms, milk, chocolate, coffee, and cheese are freely partaken 
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of, the Pontiff exercising but little choice, and accepting what- 
ever it has pleased the cook to prepare for him. 

The first refection is taken shortly after his Mass, around 
8 o'clock, His Holiness being then up about an hour. At Io 
his breakfast is served, his lunch about 1, and his evening repast 
between 6 and 7, according as his immediate occupations per- 
mit. 

Sometimes when his business labors, between the end of his 
spiritual exercises and his midnight hour for retiring, have been 
particularly onerous, the Pope will take a cup of beef tea or of 
hot milk. This particular practice is not always viewed with 
satisfaction by the Pope’s attendants, as the warm food often 
revives him to the extent that he will remain up another hour 
indulging in his favorite pastime of composing Latin verses. It 
is said that at present he is engaged on a classical composi- 
tion addressed to the University of Glasgow. 

In spite of the unending labors of his long life the Pope’s 
eyes, singularly enough, have never given him trouble. He still 
reads without spectacles, holding the book or manuscript about 
six inches from his eyes and in a slightly slanting position. A 
tendency to rheumatism in the articulations during the winter 
months has given the Pontiff a somewhat jerky and spasmodic 
gesture, and often leads the visitor to apprehend weakness or 
physical collapse. Such apprehension, however, is usually dis- 
pelled at the first sound of the Holy Father’s voice, which is 
firm and sonorous, though with a slightly nasal accent. 

To the present writer Dr. Lapponi, the Pope’s private physi- 
cian, has declared that all the organs of Leo XIII.’s body are 
in perfectly satisfactory condition, and that—although, given the 
Pontiff’s great age, accident would be particularly to be feared, 
and an eventuality of any kind, however regrettable, should cause 
no surprise—there is absolutely no perceptible reason why Leo 
XIII. should not live to be one hundred years old. So that 
despite the prognostications, pathetic and otherwise, of the sen- 
sational journalist, the spiritual children of Leo XIII. are en- 
couraged in the hope that for several years to come he will 
be able, as in the present year, to go abroad in the Vatican 
gardens for a summer holiday, and: will be spared to direct the 
fortunes of the church and lead civilized men from scepticism 
and infidelity to paths of rectitude and light. 
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THE SCALE OF PERFECTION.* 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


O mention the fourteenth century is to recall a 
specially interesting epoch in the history of Eng- 
land; for the very names of Edward III. and 
the Black Prince suggest a series of military 
achievements unprecedented in brilliancy, while 

the Peasant Revolt and the Good Parliament remind one of the 
frst stirrings of communism and the dawn of the transition from 
ancient to existing social institutions. Not a few students of 
history delight in the drawing of instructive lessons from the 
religious condition of England during that period. They insist 
strongly upon the fact that the nation’s breaking away from the 
limitations of the past and her quick rise to European suprem- 
acy were coincident with the development of an anti-Catholic 
spirit; that a growing sense of independence and patriotism 
bore its first-fruits in the passing of the Statute of Provisors 
and the Statute of Pramunire, both indicative of a gradually 
widening separation between Rome and England. Something 
of this is, of course, to be admitted. During the Avignon resi- 
dence the Roman court lost influence with England in the 
measure that Papal and French interests became identified; and 
Parliament’s determined opposition to the entrance of papal 
documents and agents into the realm was coincident with an 
ecclesiastical condition far from satisfactory. Yet sometimes real 
facts are made the bases of conclusions not at all verifiable. 


A PROTESTANT MISCONCEPTION. 

We are not concerned here about the details of this matter, 
about the truth or falsity of every charge of ambition or vice 
made against the English clergy. Nevertheless the book men- 
tioned at the head of this article does suggest one very im- 
portant correction to a popular Protestant notion concerning the 
epoch in question. Readers are sometimes invited to believe 


“The Scale (or Ladder) of Perfection. Written by Walter Hilton. With an Essay on the 
Spiritual Life of Medizeval England by the Rev. J. B. Dalgairns, Priest of the Oratory. A 
new edition. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

VOL. LXXIV.—3 
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that all the ecclesiastical virtue of the fourteenth century was 
the exclusive possession of Wiclif and his followers, that Catho- 
lics cared little for observance of the moral law and knew next 
to nothing of pure religion, that the Scriptures were a book 
wholly sealed from a priest-ridden people. So distinguished a 
historian as John Richard Green calls this period a time when 
the religious enthusiasm of the Middle Ages “had degenerated 
into the conceits of Mariolatry.”* And the statement is made 
in the course of an extremely eulogistic comment upon Chaucer, 
whose keen observation and fidelity of description are especially 
emphasized. Now, any one who takes the Canterbury Tales 
as an accurate picture of the times will be quite sure to conclude 
that separation from Rome must have been about the very best 
thing that could possibly happen for the religious improvement 
of England. The characters who represent the Catholic Church 
are an unspiritual and disedifying set: a wanton, merry friar; a 
brawling, hunt-loving monk with jingling bridle-bells; a coy 
and courtly prioress who boasts a clever French accent, and a 
brooch graven with “ Amor Vincit Omnia.’; a Pardoner— 


“That straight was comen from the court of Rome,— 
Full loud he sang ‘Come hither, love, to me.’ 
His wallet lay before him in his lappe 
Bret-ful of pardons come from Rome all hot. 


He made the parson and the people his apes.” 


In contrast with these specimens of effete religion is the poor 
parson, learned, honest, rich in holy thought and work: 


“That Cristes Gospel truly woulde preache,”— 


a portrait which, it is said, was meant to be a character sketch 
of John Wiclif, zealous opponent of Roman superstitions and 
abuses.t So it happens that writers come to identify “the chaste 
voice of the people,” protesting against violations of public 
decency, with “the stern moral protests of the Lollards”; and 
that the new morality of the Puritans is set over against “the 
remissness of the clergy, who connived for money at every kind 
of debauchery.” f 

The truth or falsity of these and similar generalizations is 


* History of the English People, i. p. 341. 
t See the Dudlin Review, December, 1853. tJ. R. Green, of. cit. 
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not now in question. At-present we merely draw attention to 
a fact which probably will irterest, and quite possibly will sur- 
prise, some persons who already possess settled convictions 
as to the spiritual condition of Catholics in England during 
the fourteenth century. At that very date Zhe Scale of Per- 
fection was written by Walter Hilton, a Catholic priest, for 
the spiritual instruction of an English recluse—a fact not with- 
out considerable significance for those who will look into its im- 
plications, since the book rapidly attained to a wide circula- 
tion, was translated into Latin by a Carmelite, was held in 
great esteem by the Carthusians, and was copied extensively in 
MSS. still extant in various English libraries. The treatise con- 
tains valuable instructions on the loftiest matters in the life of 
prayer; in fact, it is mainly a discourse on the ways and means 
of attaining to contemplation. Yet withal, the writer is heart 
and soul devoted to the beliefs and regulations of the Roman 
Church; that is to say, belongs to the class often contemptuously 
called Papists, bases his ‘instructions on the teachings of the 
church, and finds in her dogmas the test of his own doctrinal 
soundness, 

For the last five hundred years this volume has been in 
more or less constant use among Catholics. It is now reissued 
by a Catholic publishing house for the use of a public who will 
regard it not as a literary curio but rather as a book of precious 
spiritual teaching, eminently suitable, to-day and always, for souls 
aspiring to the perfect life. Meanwhile, outside the church, 
Walter Hilton’s name has remained practically unknown, except 
to very special students of early English literature. Morley and 
Ten Brink ignore him altogether; the average speaker on Lollard 
Reform has never even heard of. him; and for a thousand who 
adopt the Chaucer version of fourteenth century Catholicism, not 
one devotes the least consideration to the very significant evi- 
dence in Hilton’s book about the spiritual life of Medizval Eng- 
land. All this—to put it mildly—suggests the possibility that 
some may have a distorted conception of the period in question, 
and that they could learn considerable by carefully reading the 
present treatise and the instructive essay of Father Dalgairns 
which serves as preface. 


ENGLISH RECLUSES. 


The fact that the volume before us was first addressed to a 
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recluse lends it additional interest. Some, however, may be slow 
to grasp what is implied in the statement; for there is a per- 
sistent misunderstanding of this form of life prevalent through- 
out the church to a greater or less extent ever since the days 
of the desert saints. A word here on the subject will, therefore, 
be allowable and possibly of profit. In England the practice of 
living in voluntary solitude was common to both men and women, 
having been introduced with the Gospel itself; and for the 
instruction of one of these solitaries Hilton’s book was written. 
In this respect it resembles Richard of Hampolle’s Form of Per- 
fect Living, which was addressed to Margaret Kirkby, a recluse 
concerning whom some few details have been learned. Hilton’s 
disciple, on the contrary, is unknown even by name. In fact, 
doubt exists as to whether the disciple in question was a man 
or a woman; for some of the old MSS. are headed “Ghostly 
Brother” in place of ‘“ Ghostly Sister.” In any event, concern- 
ing the first reader of the Scale of Perfection little can be dis- 
covered, save what is to be inferred from our general informa- 
tion about the English solitaries.* 

These solitaries were divided into two classes. The name 
Hermit was applied to such as dwelt in a lonely spot in a 
mountain forest, or a fen, living mainly on the produce of a small 
vegetable garden, sometimes keeping a cow—as St. Godric did— 
and always enjoying perfect liberty to roam about at will. 
Occasionally women adopted this form of existence. We read of 
Saints Guthlac and Godric, that each had a sister who lived as a 
hermit at a short distance from her brother. But ordinarily 
women found themselves less well adapted for the eremitical life 
than for the other form led by the Recluse strictly so called, 
who was walled up within a cell and left to live in entire depen- 
dence on the charity of the neighborhood. In common usage the 
same name—anchor for men, and ancress for women—was applied 
to both the Hermit and the Recluse; but it seems that Hilton’s 
pages were written to a Recluse of the strict sort just described. 
Her home was probably like any reclusery, or ankerhold, of the 
time: a small house of one or two cells built. against the chan- 
cel of a church, with a low window looking towards the high 
altar so that the ancress could receive Holy Communion and 


*Our chief authority for the following description of the solitaries is T. E. Bridgett, 
C.SS.R., History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain, London: C, Kegan Paul & Cos, 
1881, vol. ii. chap. xiii. . 
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assist at Mass and the Office. The washing of the altar linen 
and the teaching—through the window—of a class of little girls 
were sometimes included among the duties of an ancress, though 
we read of St. Richard of Chichester forbidding the first, and 
St. Aelred discountenancing the second practice. 

The form of enclosure for a recluse was most solemn. The 
immediate preparation consisted of a rigid fast on bread and 
water, the making of a general confession, and the passing of 
almost an entire night in vigil. In the morning, as the -bishop 
stood at the altar with the candidate before him, psalms, litan- 
ies, and prayers were recited, and after a public profession had 
been repeated, the habit was bestowed, a sermon preached, and 
Holy Communion administered. Then all marched to the cell 
processionally. It was blessed; the candidate entered, was 
sprinkled with holy water and incensed. Then the bishop read 
the prayers used in administering Extreme Unction, and also 
the first part of the burial service; afterwards a grave was 
opened and the candidate lay down in it, intoning the words: 
“This is my rest for ever and ever. Here will I dwell, for I 
have chosen it.” The bishop cast earth on the prostrate figure, 


gave a last word of advice, and went out. Immediately the 
door was walled up and sealed, and the inmate left alone until 
the end of his or her life. Few to-day would feel attracted to 
the sort of life prescribed for recluses, and yet we cannot help 
thinking that a sort of guarantee of their divine vocation is afforded 
by the surety that any one lacking a call from God would in- 
fallibly go mad in the circumstances described. 


HILTON’S CAREER. 


As to Hilton himself we know very little. Pits and Farmer 
make him a Carthusian, but Father Guy, in the 1869 edition 
of The Scale of Perfection, has brought forward good reasons 
for thinking that the house of the Augustinian Canons at 
Thurgarton, and not the Charterhouse at Shene, was the home 
of our author. Hence he probably passed his days under that 
famous rule which, established in the eighth century for the 
clergy of cathedrals and large churches, was called Augustinian 
because in conformity with the directions of the 1ogth Epistle 
of the great Bishop of Hippo. By the twelfth century, when 
this rule had been extended to other groups of priests, Augus- 
tinian Canons were to be found in many of the European 
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countries. In England, under the name of the Black Canons of 
Saint Augustine, they came to own numerous houses and to en- 
joy great popularity. Nottinghamshire possessed several of their 
establishments, including one at Thurgarton, and there—probably 
in the very house the final ruins of which are still to be seen— 
dwelt Canon Walter Hilton. 

In the awful days of the Black Death he lived close by, if 
not actually within, a district where the plague made such terri- 
ble havoc that his brother priests “fell like leaves before a 
gale.” During the horror of that time Hilton’s zealous spirit 
must have led him into closest contact with the starving and 
plague-stricken people. It appears that he died in 1395, after 
that same country had again been ravaged by‘ a fever. Possibly 
he then succumbed to the dangers he had previously escaped. 

As an author Hilton attained to considerable fame in the 
century following his own. He is classed in the group of 
Northern writers at whose head comes Richard Rolle; and in 
truth, critics are undecided whether certain writings belong 
to the Hermit of Hampolle or to the Thurgarton Canon. Rolle 
has been contrasted with Hilton, as being “all poetry, heart, 
inspiration,” while our author is ‘a prosaist, a logician, strongly 
putting his arguments in easy, well-built periods without a 
spark of feeling.” * The comparison is not a bad one, though 
the phrase “without a spark of feeling” might easily create 
a false impression. Hilton is, at times, dry and technical; never 
do flights of fancy distract him from the strictly didactic pur- 
pose of his composition; and still he has passages on the 
personal love of Jesus Christ which are tenderly poetic and pos- 
sess all the indescribable charm of a sentiment. wholly spiritual 
and divine. 

HIS WRITINGS. 

Like St. John Climacus, Hilton wrote a treatise called 
Scala Perfectionis. It is by no means the only work of its 
author—among whose fairly numerous writings some have in- 
cluded the Jmitation of Christ so commonly attributed to A 
Kempis—yet it is by far the most celebrated.f It was highly 


* Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampolle' and his Followers. By C. Horstman. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1895, vol. i. p. 172. 

+ All Hilton's works are spiritual treatises, one of them being an English translation of 
eight chapters on Perfection by Maister Lowes de Fontibus. Those who may be interested in 
the question of his literary productions will be helped by the bibliographical indications in 
Chevalier's Répertoire and in the Dictionary of National Biography. The fact is, however, that 
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prized by the virtuous Queen Margaret, mother of Henry VIL, 
and, in fact, has always been esteemed a precious book. Some 
of our readers will recall. Father Baker’s mention of it and 
his long quotation from the Parable of the Pilgrim going to 
Jerusalem.* We are told that Father Baker’s comments on 
the treatise are still preserved among his MSS. at Downside. 
The edition of the volume now at hand reproduces the edi- 
tion of 1870, including Father Dalgairns’ valuable preface. Hil- 
ton’s language i8 of that quaint fourteenth century type which 
puzzles while it charms the modern reader. In the present 
edition the spelling has been modernized and the more unusual 
words translated into better known equivalents; but there still 
remains a goodly number of the original characteristics. Hence 
the difficulty of promptly understanding the language, when 
taken in addition with the obscurity inseparable from the subject 
treated, will probably deter some from reading. Yet it is a 
book well worthy of being labored over, and sure generously 
to reward slow and studious perusal. It imparts—and in a 
thoroughly original way—most valuable instruction. Addressed 
primarily to aspirants after the gift of Contemplation, it pre- 
sumes on the reader’s earnest longing for the highest life, for 
the closest attainable union with God. Such a union is to be 


nobody knows the precise number of Hilton's works. Of the treatises sometimes attributed to 
him, several were not written until after 1395—the date of Hilton’s death, according to a MS. 
note in an early translation of one of his works. Some doubt still exists as to the accuracy of 
the lists of Hilton’s works given by Oudin (De Script. Eccles., iii. c. 3986) and Tanner (Bidlioth. 
Britt.-Hib.) The list given by Mr. C. Trice Martin, in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
includes the volume called The Cloud of Unknowing ; and Fabricius (B. M. AZ. 1735, ii. 108, iii. 
335 and 789) records the claim made by some for Hilton’s authorship of The /mitation of 
Christ. 

The earliest known mention of The Scale of Perfection occurs in the library list of a treas- 
urer of York Cathedral who died in 1414. Around the beginning of the sixteenth century 
several printed editions of the work were put forth by Wynken de Worde and by Pynson. 
The seventeenth century saw three editions, and two modernized editions appeared in 1869 and 
1870. 

In the British Museum and various libraries at Oxford are numerous MSS. of The Scale of 
Perfection, two of them, in Father Guy's opinion, being actual autographs—though, according 
to Mr. Martin, these two MSS. are by different hands. It is on the authority of one of these 
possible autographs—Harl. MS. 6579—that the book is inscribed ‘‘ Ghostly Sister,’’ rather than 
“Ghostly Brother,” or ‘‘ Ghostly Brother and Sister,” as in other MSS. But even if not an 
autograph, Harl. 6579 is admittedly among the very earliest of the MSS. and, all things con- 
sidered, we may perhaps be well satisfied to accept its reading, and the consequent implication 
that the treatise was written for the instruction of the author's spiritual daughter. 

Some of Hilton’s writings are in Latin; and The Scale of Perfection soon after its first 
appearance was translated into that tongue by Thomas Fyslawe, a Carmelite. For the vernac- 
ular was then only beginning to be used, and the group to which Hilton belonged were break- 
ing away from a custom, traditional among spiritual authors, of writing in Latin. 


*In Sancta Sophia (Holy Wisdom), pt. i, 
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built upon perfect humility, firm faith in the church’s teaching, 
and a generous determination to devote one’s self utterly to 
God without reserve. Moreover one must employ the means 
commonly in use among contemplatives: reading of the Holy 
Scripture and good books; spiritual meditation; diligent prayer 
of desire and petition; for without the perfection of virtue to 
which these lead no man can hope to: succeed. ‘ Whoso 
thinkest to attain to the working and to the full use of contem- 
plation, and not by this way, that is, by perfection of virtues, 
and taking full heed thereto, cometh not in by the door, and 
therefore as a thief he, shall be cast out.” In conformity with 
this teaching, our author dilates upon the seven deadly sins, 
which spring as so many rivers out of the heart, and shows how 


they are to be stopped up. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK. 


This is in brief the substance of the instructions of the 
First Book; vivid, practical, solid, inspiring, removed as far as 
possible from the dreaminess of Oriental mysticism; yet withal 
abating not one jot or tittle from the sublime and impalpable 
ideals of the mystic, too fine to be seen by eye, or spoken of 
by lips, or conceived of by the heart of common men. 

The second part of the volume is concerned with the nature 
of the perfect life, and indicates how perfection is differentiated 
from the virtue ‘‘ which sufficeth for salvation,” how it is to be 
developed, how it may be impaired and destroyed, how trials 
and temptations are to be guarded against. With much _insist- 
ence our author dwells upon the love of Jesus Christ as the 
supreme means of leading souls to contemplation; he tells how 
“Jesus is very Heaven to the soul,” and how love “thrgugh 
the gracious beholding of Jesus” brings the soul to that state 
of “reforming in feeling’’ which “ putteth out the liking in, and 
the delight felt in sensual motions and worldly desires, and suf- 
fereth no such spots” (p. 143), which utterly destroys the image 
of sin in the soul, and substitutes the image of God. 

The final chapter of the Second Book speaks on the relation 
of the Humanity of Christ to contemplation, distinguishing be- 
tween the imagination’s “sight of Jesus in His Manhood” and 
“the spiritual sight of the Godhead in the humanity.” “This 
manner of working (in the imagination) is good and gracious, 
but it is much less and lower than is the working of the under- 
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standing; that is, when the soul graciously beholdeth God in 
man, for in our Lord Jesus are two natures, the Humanity and 
the Divinity. And as the Divinity is more sovereign and more 
worthy than the Humanity, right so the spiritual beholding of 
the Divinity in Jesus Man is more worthy, and more spiritual, 
and more meritorious than the beholding of the Humanity alone, 
whether he behold the Humanity as mortal or as_ glorified. 
And right so by the same reason the love which a soul feeleth 
in thinking and beholding of the Divinity in the Manhood, 
when it is graciously showed, is more meritorious than the 
fervor of devotion, that the soul feeleth by the imagination 
only of the humanity, show it never so much outwardly ; for in 
regard of that of the Divinity, this of the Humanity is but a 
human thing. For our Lord showeth not Himself in the imagi- 
nation as He is, nor that He is, for the soul cannot at that 
time for frailty of the flesh suffer it so” (p. 231). So we re- 
ceive some light concerning a point of mystical theology apt to 
be the first grave puzzle for minds engaged with the problems 
of spiritual science. For the object of the soul’s love still re- 
mains the-same identical Person when the imagination ceases to 
act: Jesus whom we have learned to love “under bodily like- 
ness of His Manhood” is still the term of our adoration when 
in Him “we behold, fear, admire, and love spiritually the God- 
head.” 


IDEAS AND CHARACTERISTICS. 


Hilton, as unconsciously revealed in his own pages, appears 
to striking advantage: Love of humility, horror of venial sin, 
dislike of oddness and eccentricities must have been prominent 
among his characteristics. He sketches the beautiful summits of 
the perfect life in a way at once attractive and encouraging. 
While moderate in his counsels about the use of mortifications 
and insisting that the “spiritual is the end of the bodily,” that 
“the mean is the best”; that “it is good to use discretion ’”’ 
(pp. 2 and 32), he yet makes no secret of the fact that ascetical 
discipline is a necessary preparation for the reception of the 
mystic’s sublime gifts, and that among the temptations which 
afflict men must be numbered the fear “of doing hurt to their 
healths by giving themselves so much to serving of God” (50). 

It is plain that he was well read in theology; also that he 
was versed in the Scriptures and in the writings of St. Gregory, 


. 
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that ancient master whose maxims contain the first principles of 
all spiritual teaching. He had an ardent zeal for souls, too, and 
his full share of shrewd, English common sense. In a few pas- 
sages his technical theological knowledge may, indeed, seem to 
be unpleasantly prominent ; but we will be lenient in this regard 
when we recall that even the revelations of a poet’s Vita Nuova 
would in that age occasionally swing into the favorite phrasings 
of the dominant philosophy. On the whole Zhe Scale of Per- 
ection is far removed from a dry academic treatise, and indi- 
cates, although not perfectly, perhaps, how well scholasticism may 
fulfil the high function of ministering to mystical science. It 
lacks the awful heart-searching power of The Jmitation—though 
many passages in the two volumes are wonderfully alike; it 
falls short of Sancta Sophia both in range and unction; it is 
not so deep as the writings of John of the Cross, and not so 
pointedly precise as Lallemant’s Spiritual Doctrine; yet, in its 
own way, it is a very book of books. It speaks a great mes- 
sage to those who are willing listeners. One must not—indeed 
one cannot—forget that it is a volume to be studied rather than 
read; but, on the condition of faithful study, it will give forth 
beautiful and fruitful truths concerning things that are of vital 
moment in progress toward perfection. And knowledge of these 
things, we are reminded, “is a great disposing towards contem- 
plation” (p. 5). Spiritual development follows certain laws; it 
is a growth which must be fostered; and, though sometimes 
great love or special graces may supply the place of science, the 
latter is never to be lightly set aside. 

The conception of Jesus as the author and perfecter of the 
spiritual life is almost as dominant in the present volume as in 
the /mitation. Hilton’s treatise, moreover, suggests some things 
not found in the other book, conveying them less by means of 
didactic formule than by the object-lesson of a mystic whose 
ardent devotion to Jesus can seize and sublimate a soul aspiring 
to rise above the range of earth and earthly desires. His 
definition of prayer must not be omitted: “Prayer is nothing 
else but an ascending or getting up of the desires of our heart 
unto God by withdrawing of it from all earthly thought.” That 
one sentence might be expanded into a whole volume of spir- 
itual science. 

Hilton’s conception of the perfect life is nobly broad and 
true. It is utterly free from the mean spirit of monopoly. 
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The great historian of Berlin has told us recently that the 
Catholic Church teaches “that it is only in the form of monas- 
ticism that the Christian life finds its true expression, ; 
that it is only monks who can follow Christ fully.”* Hilton, 
even in the fourteenth century, thought differently. He says: 
“What man or woman soever he be, in what degree soever he 
liveth in holy church—priest, clerk or layman, widow, maid or 
wife—that will for the love of God and salvation of his, or her, 
own soul forsake all the worships and the likings of this world, 
in the world, in his or her heart truly and fully betwixt God 
and themselves, and all unnecessary business and earthly things, 
even to what they have bare need of, and offer up their will 
entirely to be his servants, in the constant exercise of devout 
prayers and holy thoughts, with other good deeds that they 
may do bodily and ghostly, and keep their will whole to God 
steadfastly—all such are God’s special servants in holy church” 
(83). And he writes to the recluse “though it be true, that in 
case thou come to Heaven thou shalt there receive so much 
reward in special for thy state of life, nevertheless it may be 
that there is many a wife, and many a woman, living at large 
in the world, that shall be nearer God than thou, and shall love 
God more, and know him better than thou, for all thy religious 
state; and that ought to be a shame to thee” (90). 


SOME CURIOUS NOTIONS. 


With regard to the sins of heretics and the impossibility of 
salvation for pagans and Jews our author is rather out of har- 
mony with the opinions prevalent to-day. Another point, too, 
may be commented upon. He distinguishes between the two 
rewards “in the bliss of heaven which our Lord giveth to 
chosen souls”—the Sovereign or Essenfial and the Secondary or 
Accidental. The Essential reward corresponds to the measure of 
charity in the soul during mortal life. ‘For he that loveth God 
by charity most shall have most reward in the bliss of heaven; 
for he shall there love God and know Him most, and that is 
the Sovereign, or Essential reward, and according to this reward 
it may and shall fall out that some manner of man or woman, 
as a lord, or a lady, knight or esquire, merchant or ploughman, 
or what degree he be, in man or woman, may and shall have 
more reward than some priest or friar, monk or canon, or an- 


* Das Wesen des Christenthums, v. ante med. 
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choret enclosed. And why so? Soothly because he loved God 
more in charity” (85). This is well. But when he comes to 
describe the Accidental reward “which our Lord giveth for 
special good deeds,” he ranks priests “after and beneath” 
Anchorets and Religious; and speaks of “ Bishops and Prelates”’ 
in a way that leaves us uncertain whether or not they also are 
to be put in the lower class. St. Thomas or Cardinal Manning 
would have left no such ambiguity. And, on the whole, Hilton’s 
classification might with profit have been modelled more closely 
upon the passage of St. Francis de Sales which enumerates 
those who receive a particular influence of perfection for having 
“in a special manner dedicated themselves to God to serve Him 
for ever. Such are bishops and priests, who by a sacramental 
consecration, and by a spiritual character that cannot be effaced, 
vow themselves, as branded and marked serfs, to the perpetual 
service of God; such are religious who, by their vows, either 
solemn or simple, are immolated to God in quality of living and 
reasonable sacrifices; such are those who betake themselves to 
pious congregations, dedicating themselves for ever to God's 
glory; further, such are all those who of set purpose produce 
deeds and strong resolutions of following the will of God.” * 

Yet ordinarily Hilton is not one who is apt to place undue 
emphasis upon the externals of religion. On the contrary, he 
consistently and strongly exalts the internal and spiritual ele- 
ment. So he says: ‘It is no mastery to watch and fast till thy 
head ache; nor to run to Rome or Jerusalem on pilgrimage 
upon thy bare feet; nor for to stir about and preach, as if thou 
wouldst turn all men by thy preaching. Nor is it any mastery 
to build churches or chapels, or to feed poor men and build 
hospitals. But it is a mastery for a man to love his neighbor 
in charity, and wisely hate his sin, and love the man” (p. 93). 
And again: “It is less mastery to forsake worldly goods than 
to forsake the love of them” (p. 102). He roundly condemns 
such fools and wretches as that one who “if he fasts the fasts 
of Our Lady, or say every day so many prayers, or hear every 
day two or three Masses, or do some bodily work, as it were for 
the honor of God, he thinketh he shall never go to hell, do he 
never sO much sin, and continue in it. . . . For he that 
knoweth not this here, nor will know it, shall know it well when 
he is in torments.” All this, of course, is an effectual refutation 


* Love of God, bk. xii. cap. viii. 
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of the charges levelled against the Catholic spirituality of that 
day. Men like Hilton and books like Zhe Ladder of Perfection 
must be taken account of by honest history; they will serve to 
more than counterbalance the Lollard stories. 


HILTON A TYPICAL CATHOLIC. 


Curiously enough, though, the fact that Catholic writers are 
not grossly superstitious seems to be regarded as an a priori 
proof that they are not typical Catholics. What else can Mr. 
Inge mean by his comment upon Hilton and Juliana of Nor- 
wich ?—“‘In them, as in Tauler, we find very few traces of 
Romish error.” * Surely ’tis a case of “ damned if you do, damned 
if you don’t.” If by Romish errors Mr. Inge means errors con- 
demned by the Church of Rome, his statement, although very 
obscure, may be considered honest. But if “ Romish error” is 
intended to connote any such things as belief in the faith pro- 
posed by the Catholic Church and a hatred of heresy, a spirit 
of perfect submission to her authority, the frequenting of her 
sacraments, the use of her liturgy, the acceptance of her theol- 
ogy,—then Mr. Inge’s statement is so glaringly untrue and im- 
possibly foolish that he must have taken his three pages of 
quotations at second hand, and we wish that all his readers 
would consult Hilton’s treatise for themselves. 


SAXON SPIRITUALITY. 


In truth Zhe Scale of Perfection is a book of choice for 
spiritual-minded Protestants. It will reveal in good, sturdy, 
plain-spoken Anglo-Saxon fashion—well adapted to suit the 
most decided anti-Latinist—the secrets of that spirituality which 
has always borne the name of Catholic, and to which the church 
has ever held the key. Hilton, for all his deep mysticism, is 
English throughout; the things of God are not romanticised by 
this patriarch of English literature. Let not the critics presume 
on that account to denaturalize him, to make him out to be a 
sort of stray Protestant. His spirit is genuinely Catholic, and 
those who admire and are attracted by the tone of his teaching 
may look to receive a generous continuance of the same by 
having recourse to the church which he regarded as his cher- 
ished mother and teacher. When contemplating entrance into 
the church the most persistent Anglo-Saxon may be at ease 


* Christian Mysticism, p. 197. 
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upon one point—admission of its claims will not bind him to love 
and imitate the traits peculiar to the Latin races. Let him: but 
believe the Divinity of the church and the infallibility of her 
teaching, solemn or ordinary. Let him adhere loyally to what is 
evidently common and universal; what is obligatory because in- 
sisted on by the church for all times and places; what underlies 
all personal and national peculiarities; what is of God, not of 
man, heavenly not human, eternal not temporary, essential not 
accidental, authoritatively proclaimed and sanctioned, not pre- 
sented as a matter of taste. Of a surety, men may accept every 
such truth to which the church has committed herself and yet 
remain perfectly consistent Britons or Americans. 

At times persons speak as if strong insistence upon internal 
religion were an ear-mark of Protestantism. We may congratu- 
late ourselves, therefore, on the recent increase of accessible 
literature adapted to correct this notion in all minds that are 
honest in their ignorance,—literature calculated to attract 
earnest Protestants, and to encourage those aspirants after sanc- 
tity who possess least attrait for the externals of religion, and 
can seldom be won or uplifted by devotional paraphernalia, no 
matter how tastefully designed. Among’ such writings may 
be classed Spiritual Life and Prayer by the Stanbrook Bene- 
dictines, Father Wilberforce’s Spiritual Instructions of Blosius, 
the new edition of Sancta Sophia, or Holy Wisdom, volumes 
which, with others already familiar to our readers, give hope 
that the hills of the Promised Land are soon to shine forth 
before the eyes of a generation that at last has served out 
its weary sentence of wandering. 

All in all a peculiar interest attaches to the book before us. 
Many volumes record but the crimes of an epoch, or at most 
only its victories and its material growth; this tells of the 
mystic conquest of souls by God. Let us forget other things 
about the fourteenth century, and remember that then there 
were those in England who had drunk deeply at the fountains 
of Divine Wisdom, and had learned the secrets of God’s love 
for men; that then priests and monks and recluses, ladies and 
squires and serving-maids, were mastering the flesh and_perfect- 
ing the spirit to a degree that it is at once a humiliation and 
a comfort for us to reflect upon. 





NIGHT-SONG. 


IGHm-SONnG. 


a’ ER waters all drowsy, all restful, and still 
Comes the night’s lonely ship from around the 
, dark hill ; 
Its pathway is dimpled with kiss of the stars, 
And its herald the cricket slow droning his bars. 


It’s coming to take you to dreamland away, 


Where the fairies await and angels they play 
On rays of the moon a song soft and low, 
And the goblins from poppies strange whisperings blow. 


It’s coming to take you up, up to the skies 

Where the land of our hope mysterious lies; 

So when you are there, my little one, see 

If perchance in that land there’s a place left for me. 


And lest you forget, I give you this kiss; 

’Tis the touch of my love, my dear little miss; 
And peacefully sail, then—none question your way, 
For your heart it is pure as the light of the day. 


FRANCIS J. ROHR. 
Buffalo, rgor. 
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GEORGE H. MILES: A SKETCH." 


BY REV. THOMAS E. COX. 


O write of a poet who has been so heartily 
praised by wise men like Orestes A. Brownson, 
Brother Azarias, Eliot Ryder and the rest, and 
who is still almost unknown to the generality of 
the public, is to encounter a temptation to com- 
plain against the crowd. 

George H. Miles’s true place in American letters is not far 
away from that occupied by Longfellow. He is more prolific 
in dramatic productions than Longfellow, and he surpasses Long- 
fellow in stage proprieties. We need only compare poems of a 
similar type—‘‘Christine’’ with ‘“‘ Evangeline” —to see how true 
this statement is. Miles gives a satisfactory account of every 
character he creates. He never fails to muster the whole com- 
*Gems from George H. Miles. By Rev. Thomas E. Cox. 
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pany for the tableaux. On the other hand, Longfellow allows 
his minor personages to fall by the wayside, as he pursues the 
fortunes of the principal character to a close. His drama is an 
apple-cart driven with the end-gate out. 

Miles equals Longfellow as a master of words, in the smooth- 
ness of his versification, and in the power to paint vividly. 
However, he makes no effort to appear epigrammatic, though a 
number of good epigrams could be culled from his works: 


‘Parental coldness blights the noblest child.” 

“A reptile’s life is poor vengeance for his sting.” 

‘Dishonor must be lived down; we cannot die it out.” 

‘The panther crouches ere the smites his prey.” 

“Tf you war ‘on woman, let your adversary be more than a girl.” 
“Heroes seem always mad to fools and cowards.” 


Miles seldom goes out of his way to catch butterflies or 
pluck flowers. His figures occur naturally, and his illustrations 
are apt and generally powerful. Vivid imagery, refined senti- 
ment, natural tenderness, characterize all his work. Here is his 
description of a father distracted and overwhelmed by a son’s fate: 


“*Not yet!’ the baron gasped and sank 
As if beneath a blow, 
With lips all writhing as they drank 
The dregs of deepest woe; 
With eyes aglare, and scattered hair 
Tossed to and fro. 
“So swings the leaf that lingers last 
When wintry tempests sweep; 
So reels when storms have stripped the. mast 
The galley on the deep; 
So nods the snow on Eigher’s brow 
Before the leap. 
“Uncertain ’mid his tangled hair 
His. palsied fingers stray, 
He smileth in his dumb despair 
Like a sick child at play. 


“Uprising slowly from the ground, 
With short and frequent breath, 
In aimless circles, round and round, 
The Baron tottereth 
VOL. LXXIV.—4 
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With trailing feet, a mourner meet 
For house of death.” 
Miles was no humorist, though there are not wanting specimens 
of wholesome pleasantry everywhere in his work. For example: 


“Who keeps open house, when the day comes to lock it 
Must look for the key in a creditor’s pocket.” 


“No possible pain that a man ever felt, 
No possible blow that a girl ever dealt, 
Compares with the extract of agony wrung 
From a woman when forced into holding her tongue.” 


De Soto—AcT I., SCENE I. 
(Enter Anasco, the old astrologer.) 

“ ANASCO. The sun has entered Aries; Saturn pales; 
The moon’s south node affects the north Bull’s horn; 
Ye asterisms, ye stars and constellations, 

Be of good aspect—let my cusp receive 
Ascendant influence to countervail 
The peregrine dispose of Sagittarius! 

LovuIs (mocking him). 

The Great Bear’s tail affects the Northern Star, 
Orion stands just where he stood before. 

Ye little twinklers, be good little boys, 

And shine propitious on your humble servant.” 


Miles is less fortunate than Longfellow in the selection of 
his subjects. His themes lack local, personal, and proximate 
relations that give to the works of much smaller men an intense 
interest for their own set. Miles did not permit his political pro- 
clivities to color his productions, like Father Ryan; nor his inter- 
est in the humbler class to master his muse, like O’Reilly. His 
ideals were Catholic and classical. 

In all-round literary work Miles excels. He was a success- 
ful dramatist, a fair novelist, an admirable critic. As a poet he 
easily outranks Father Ryan and John Boyle O’Reilly, whose 
truly meritorious verses have become household words, while 
Miles’s life and works are known only to the favored few. 

Certain causes conspired to bring all this about. The brevity 
of his busy life, the gentle quality of the man and the decidedly 
religious character of his work, the spirit of the times in which 
he wrote, the temper of the Catholic public, and the character 
of Catholic publishers, all account for the situation. 
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Miles died at forty-seven. Had his years been prolonged, 
like those of Bryant and Longfellow, doubtless the general pub- 
lic would have heard more of his genius. One-half of his liter- 
ary output has never passed into print. A man of less talent 
and more business enterprise might have heralded his own fame 
around the globe. Miles did not court popularity, he earned it. 
Seldom did he sign his magazine articles. 


“?’Twas his proud place with potent arm 
To stamp each virtue and right deed 
In lettered light that all might read— 
To picture truth and duty’s charm; 
But he, himself, shunned proffered praise 
And left his fame to later days.” 


Some of his poetry, many of his essays, and all of his novels 
were written solely for Catholics. He wrote at a time in our 
history when prejudice was rampant. He could not hope for a 
fair hearing or a general acceptance from those who hated all 
that he held sacred. When the Know-Nothing rabble destroyed 
the marble block sent by Pope Pius IX. for Washington’s monu- 
ment, Miles wrote: 

“What though a faction swear no Papal stone 
Shall grace a pillar vowed to Washington— 
Toil on!—before the crowning cope is set 
That shaft may need some Roman cement yet.” 


His words were prophetic. Before that monument was finished 
four years of internecine strife proved how much the nation was 
in need of “ Roman cement” to hold it together. Even in our 
fairer times Catholic writers who do not malign their Mother, or 
at least ignore her teachings, fail to have their works listed in 
the catalogues of non-Catholic trade. Too, in the past, the 
Catholic public hardly appreciated the successes, not to mention 
the sacrifices, of Catholic authors. Call it curiosity, disloyalty, 
self-sufficiency, ignorance, or what we please, Catholic people 
till the present have read more eagerly the things written in 
criticism of Catholic interests than they have the arguments 
offered in defence. Our authors have had to procure a non- 
Catholic imprimatur before obtaining any considerable hearing at 
home. This state of things, however, is not destined to endure. 
Catholic youth must become familiar with Catholic literature. 
Those who pass over Miles, Ryan, O’Reilly, Spalding, Egan, 
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and Talbot Smith, not to mention others, in order to read the 
vapid stories, the popular trashy novels, and the poems of pas- 
sion that are deluging the land, must necessarily suffer in both a 
privative and a positive way from their unwise choice. 

Lastly, the publishers who have enjoyed the privilege of 
issuing Miles’s books have done little or nothing towards making 
his name favorably known. His novels, as a matter of course, 
have sold steadily, and have been read by a class who have 
never learned a line of the author’s biography. Every now and 
then a cry would come, some sympathetic soul that could not 
rest would voice its admiration of Miles in a Catholic magazine. 
But it was a voice and nothing more—‘‘a voice crying in the 
wilderness.” Unexpired copyrights largely prevented eager hands 
from fulfilling their hearts’ desire by bringing out Miles’s entire 
works. In the play entitled “Sefior Valiente” our author puts 
these words in the mouth of the principal character: 

“Caesar must have his Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
well, and—poets their publishers.” 

By this time it is hoped that the reader is anxious to get 
the data and details of Miles’s life in order to complete his 
mental picture of the man. 

George Henry Miles was born in Baltimore July 31, 1824. 
On his father’s side his genealogy goes back to Puritan and 
English stock. On his mother’s side we find Scotch and Hebrew- 
German blood. His father, William Miles, a native of New 
York, was for some time United States consul at Hayti. His 
great-grandfather, the first of his ancestors of whom we have 
definite ;account, was Colonel Thomas Miles, an officer in the 
British army, whose body lies buried at Wallingford, near New 


Haven. 
The mother of George H. Miles was Sarah Mickle—‘‘a great 
woman,” says one who knew her well. ‘She loved good litera- 


ture and taught her children to love it. She had good sense, 
good humor, and good looks.’”’ Her father was Robert Mickle, 
son of a Scotch settler in Baltimore. Her mother was Elizabeth 
Etting, of Philadelphia, to whom the following lines refer: 


“Here, too, a relic of primeval ways 
And statelier manners, mingled with the grace 

Of Israel, in the evening of her days 
Baptized at fourscore, strongest of her race.” 
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At the age of twelve Miles entered Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, the A/ma Mater of Archbishop Hughes, Dr. John McCaf- 
frey, Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop Elder, and a host of 
distinguished men. During his college course he was converted 
to the Catholic faith. Later all of his near relatives became 
members of the same fold. His career at college was a brilliant 
one. He graduated June 28, 1843, and a few months later took 
up the study of law in his native city. Miles found the prac- 
tice of his profession uncongenial and irksome. ‘“ No great love 
existed between them at first, and it pleased Heaven to diminish 
it as they got better acquainted.” So he turned to literature. 

The following lines are from his earliest long poem, “ Amin,” 
written in his twenty-fourth year. They speak of 


EGYPT. 


“Beyond the wall the Nile and Desert wage 
Their elemental war, from age to age 
Enduring, symboling the ceaseless strife 
’Twixt sin and innocence, ’twixt death and life, 
Prophetic of the conflict first begun 
And lost in Eden, but on Calvary won. 


“Land of the mighty, province of the base, 
Dark, mouldering coffin of a wondrous race, 
Whose books are pyramids, where in a glance 
The present reads its insignificance ! 


‘What though the baffled and despairing sage 
Explore in vain the secrets of thy page, 
These everlasting piles that smile on fate 
And dare both time and man to mutilate 
The record they are lifting to the sky 
Compose the noblest human history. 
Authentic as the stars their self-proved truth 
Attests the majesty of Egypt’s youth, 

Still chanting in an universal tongue 

The grandest epic that was ever sung.” 


Miles’s first novel, Zhe Truce of God, was published as a serial 
about 1848. In 1849 his Loretto, or The Choice won a prize 
offered by the Baltimore Mirror. The next year Edwin Forrest 
offered one thousand dollars for the best drama by American 
talent, and Miles’s tragedy in five acts, entitled ‘ Mohammed,” 


~ 
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carried off the honors from a hundred competitors. Space allows 
but a brief extract: 


“ AMROU. Revealed to whom? 
MOHAMMED. To me. 
Am. To thee ?—but there must also be 
A revelation unto us, that there has been 
This revelation unto thee; or else 
Perform a miracle, and prove thy mission. 
For instance, bring to life this roasted lamb, 
And send it bleating to that bowl of milk. 
(They laugh.) 
Mou. Laugh on—I bend my head submissively. 
Since time began the prophet’s foot has pressed 
The thorn,—and curses greet him from the lips 
He came to bless. But tremble while ye laugh,— 
The past is fearful with the scoffer’s doom. 
You ask for miracles: if Allah wills 
That light should reach your hearts, no miracle 
Is needed; but if, wounded by your pride, 
He wills it not, though troops of angels came, 
Refulgent in celestial drapery, 
To win your faith, ye still would disbelieve : 
E’en if they built a ladder to the skies, 
Ye would not climb.” 


In 1851 Mr. Miles became the bearer of certain diplomatic 
messages from President Fillmore to the Spanish court at Madrid. 
In 1864 he visited Europe again, and after his return wrote 
Glimpses of Tuscany, which came out in this magazine in 
1868. His best known long poem, “ Christine,” in five cantos, 
appeared also in this magazine, in 1866. It is a production of 
great power and beauty, full of life and dramatic interest. His 
five-act blank-verse tragedy, ‘‘ De Soto,” was written for James 
E. Murdoch, and was played by him in 1851-52, and by E. L. 
Davenport as late as 1855. ‘‘ Cromwell” is his third great tragedy. 

The following is a partial list of his plays, mostly comedies 
and farces, and the dates of their composition or publication: 


Michael D’Lando, begun 1844—finished 1847; Blight and 
Bloom, 1849—re-written 1854;. Kate Cedar, 1849; Mary’s Birth- 
day, published 1858; Sefior Valiente, published 1859; Uncle 
Sam’s Magic Lantern, 1861; Afraja, the Sorcerer, 1862; Emily 
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Chester, 1864; Theodolf, the Icelander, 1865; Love and Honor, 
1865; Old Curiosity Shop, 1867; Abou Hassan, published 1868 ; 
A Picture of Innocence, 1869; Behind the Scenes, 1869. 
Besides the works already mentioned, Miles is the author of © 
a charming little story, Zhe Governess, and an unfinished series 
of critiques on Shakspere. The only one of these as yet in 
print, a “Study of Hamlet,” has attracted much attention on 
account of its singular beauty of language, and the clear insight 
into the character of the Danish prince. Miles wrote several 
exquisite minor poems. The briefest of them is entitled 


AN AMBROTYPE. 
“Great Jove, let old Prometheus have relief, 
And put a bolder robber in his place,— 
The sun—long-fingered thief !— 
Stole Heaven frém earth in taking that sweet face.” 

“Inkermann” and “ Aladdin’s Palace” are two of his longer 
poems. The latter is a satire on the faults and foibles of our 
national life. It contains the following oft-quoted lines: 

“© land of Lads, and Liberty, and Dollars !— 
A Nation first in schools and last in scholars! 
Where few are ignorant, yet none excel; 
Whose peasants read, whose statesmen scarcely spell ; 
Of what avail that science light the way, 
When dwindling Senates totter to decay ?” 

On February 22, 1859, he married Miss Adeline Tiers, of 
Baltimore. The same year he accepted the chair of English in 
his A/ma Mater, and took up his residence at his beautiful coun- 
try-seat near Emmitsburg, to which he gave the name “ Thorn- 
brook.” ~ “ The house where he dwelt,” writes Dr. Thomas 
Kenny, one of his pupils, “‘ has been unoccupied for many years, 
and the once beautiful grounds and smiling garden are no longer 
cared for. Yet even now Thornbrook is a delightful spot, and 
one can imagine how happy Mr. Miles’s life must have been in 
so pleasant a home. A short distance from the main road, at 
the end of a little wood, we see the poet’s handsome cottage 
gleaming through the trees. It stands in a small grove. Pine- 
trees and a few silver maples, together with thick bushes, almost 
hide it from sight. Back of the cottage are many fruit trees, a 
broken grape-arbor, and a long-neglected garden. Here in his 
quiet home George H. Miles enjoyed the solitude which he 


. 
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needed:and loved.” We are indebted also to Dr. Kenny for the 
following pen-picture of Professor Miles: 

“He was a man of handsome presence and attractive man- 
ners; genial, kindly, and considerate to a degree, and yet judi- 
cious; with a countenance at once magnetic and inspiring; 
blithe, active, brisk; utterly unaffected, and yet most refined, and 
graceful by natural instinct; one of nature’s noblemen; winning, 
and yet dignified; .planting in the diffident student’s heart wel- 
come encouragement; inviting confidence and sacredly preserv- 
ing it; commanding respect, yet compelling affection even. His 
mind was strangely noticeable and invited wonder. It appeared 
as if his brain were a ‘mine of virgin gold continually crumbling 
away from its own richness.’ But he was not only a superior 
man, he was also a good man. He was deeply religious, and 
his devotion fo the Mother of Gogl was particularly marked. 
He had a rare knack for adapting himself to all classes, making 
the little child or humble farm-hand perfectly at ease with him.” 

George Henry Miles died at Thornbrook July 23, 1871. All 
that was mortal of him sleeps in the mountain church-yard, 
within a mortuary chapel which his own pen had consecrated to 
the Muses. The following lines are from his poem entitled “ All 
Souls’ Day ”’: 


“Holding the very summit of the slope, 
A pointed chapel, girt with evergreen 
And frailer foliage—still as hope—_ 
Watches the east for morning’s earliest sheen: 
Within it slumbers one 
For whom the tears of unextinguished grief still run. 


“The sunset shadow of this chapel falls 
Upon a classmate’s grave: a rare delight 
Laughed in his youth, but, one by one, the halls 
Of Life were darkened, till, amid the night, 
A single star remained— 
Bright herald of the paradise by tears regained. 


“High in the bending trees the north wind sings, 
The shining chestnuts at my feet are rolled ; 
The shivering mountains, bare as bankrupt kings, 
Sit beggared of their purple and their gold: 
The naked plain below 
Sighs to the clouds, impatient of its robe of snow.” 

















HISTORY, art, natural scenery, this pleasant trio has combined 
to make the City of the Rhine a charming spot; yet the ordi- 
nary traveller’s idea of Cologne is that it is a place to see the 
“Dom,” and to buy cologne, a case of bottles—‘ Six in a case, 
M’sieur; seven and a half marks; genuine Johann Maria Farina, 
and so cheap!” The famous perfume was invented by Farina 
of Domo d’Ossola in 1709, and the genuine is good enough to 
carry about in one’s trunk, though imitations are innumerable, 
and one has to dodge the “customs” at the French border. 

The “ Kélner Dom” is superb, well worth a trip to Cologne 
just to see, as it is probably the most ‘magnificent Gothic edifice 
in the world— 


“A glorious remnant of the Gothic style 
(While all the world was Rome’s) stood half apart, 
In a grand arch, which there screened many an aisle.” 


Its foundation stone was laid August 14, 1248. 

It was designed by Meister Gerard, to whom the chapter 
made a grant in 1257, in recognition of his services, and the 
Archbishop, Conrad von Hochstaden, founded the building, as 
his tomb in the chapel of St. John testifies. Lovers of the beau- 
tiful in architecture may bless his. memory ! 

Many have been the vicissitudes of the “Dom”! It was 
building from 1248 to 1880, and money for its completion was 
long lacking; so the building dawdled along unfinished through 
many reigns, growing more and more dilapidated. In 1796 the 
French, under the marauding Little Corporal, converted it into 
a hay magazine and stole the lead from the roof to make bul- 
lets. Frederick William III. of Prussia began the work of 
remodelling, and from his time $75,000 yearly was. spent upon the 
building. The whole thing is now complete, a marvel of artistic 
beauty. In its many chapels are wonderfully interesting tombs 
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THE MOST MAGNIFICENT GOTHIC EDIFICE IN THE WORLD. 


and relics. Here are preserved the bones of the Magi, brought 
from the East to Constantinople by the Empress Helena, and 
presented by Frederick Barbarossa to Archbishop Renauld von 
Diissel, who brought them to Cologne. In another chapel lies 
the heart of Maria de’ Medici—unfortunate queen—and also the 
sarcophagus of St. Irmgardis, who lived in the eleventh century. 

But greatest treasure of all the cathedral—from an artistic 
point of view—is the “ Dombild,” a large winged painting, the 
work of Stephen Lochner, done about 1450. The central por- 
tion of the picture, for it is divided into three parts, represents 
the Adoration. of the Magi, while one wing shows St. Gereon 
and the other St. Ursula. The Annunciation covers the outside 
of the two wings, and the whole thing is set in carven frames, 
marvels of workmanship. 

Diirer, in his Diary of Travels in the Low Countries, says 
that he paid ‘‘ two weiss-pfennige to see the picture which Meister 
Stefen has painted at Koln,” and the great work of art is as 
well worth seeing to-day as it was in Albrecht Diirer’s time. 
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In style, the painting lies midway between the. ideality of 
medizvalism and modern Dutch realism. It is considered the 
finest work of the early German school, and is quaint and beautiful. 

The legend of St. Ursula is one of the most interesting of 
the early church lore. Ursula, Christian princess and daughter 
of Dionoc, King of Corn- 
wall, was sought in mar- 
riage by a heathen prince 
who ruled in Britain in 
the fifth century. Having 
vowed herself to our Lord, 
Ursula desired. to evade 
the prince’s addresses, and 
proclaimed that she had 
promised to make a pil- 
grimage to Rome. With 
eleven thousand of her 
maidens she set sail in a 
vast number of ships, and 
—despite countless adven- 
tures and dangers — she 
reached the Sacred - City 
in safety. The goal of her 
desires attained, her ships 
were destroyed by a gale, 
and she, with her eleven 
thousand virgins, was com- 
pelled to return home by 
land. All. went well with 
the holy company until the 
Rhine-lands were reached, 
and here Ursula was set up- 
on by heathen hordes, and 
she—with all her retinue— 
was detained at Cologne. 

Here the fierce Huns endeavored to induce her, by threats 
and entreaties, to abandon her faith; but she and her atten- 
dants remained firm and were led outside the city’s gates to 
martyrdom. The captain of the band of soldiers was commanded 
to strike off the saint’s head with his sword, but as he raised 
the dread weapon she prayed, an an unseen hand stayed his arm. 


ST. URSULA IN THE ‘‘ DOMBILD.” 


. 
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Then St. Ursula talked ‘‘moost sweetly ande prayerfully to 
ye nooble knyghte,” so says the old chronicle, and he became a 
Christian and, instead of being her executioner, he and all his 
followers died with her and her virgins for the faith of Christ. 
It is this legend which the old Dombiid: represents, and well is 
it done, with its rich hues and regal colorings, where it hangs 
upon the walls of Cologne’s beautiful cathedral. 

There are, however, many other things of interest in this fair 
city upon the Rhine besides the cathedral and the shops for 
cau de Cologne. The new portion of the town vies with the 
best German bourgs, and is very pretty. The Ringstrasse is a 
fine series of boulevards, three and a half miles long, encircling 
the whole town, and occupying the site of the old fortifications. 

The streets are wide and laid out with flower-beds and trees; 
the villas are large and airy,.and the whole view from New 
Cologne delightful, as one sees the floating bridge of boats where 
the “blue Rhine sweeps along,” and the beautiful vineyards, 
green-clad hills, and vales where the poppy and gay corn-flower 
vie with the soft-hued grain, and the fir-covered slopes of the 
mountains beyond reach heavenward. 

The medieval town gates are still standing in the Ring- 
strasse and the old Hahnenthor has been restored and fitted up 
as a medieval museum, and contains many interesting relics. 

The picture gallery of the ‘“ Wallraf-Richartz Museum” con- 
tains handsome halls filled with art treasures, antique and 
modern, the most celebrated paintings being Richter’s beautiful 
“Queen Louise of Prussia,’ Kray’s ‘‘ Undine,” Sinkel’s ‘ Christ 
in the Temple,” and ‘ The Bles8sed Virgin in Her Youth.” 

Among the many paintings of Our Lady, old and new, 
there is none sweeter than an unsigned one by a painter of the 
late German school. The Madonna is represented as dark-haired 
and graceful, the Baby, our Lord, is clasped close to her breast 
and his little hands encircle her neck. There is something un- 
speakably pathetic in the attitudes, and the expressions upon 
both faces are a wonderful blending of the human and the divine. 

Charming as New Cologne is, it is the older part of the 
city which most engages the attention. 

Historically the city is old as the Ubii, founded by them 
when Agrippa forced them to migrate from the left bank of the 
Rhine, B. C. 35. Here Agrippina, Nero’s mother, founded a 
colony of Roman veterans, which was named Colonia Agrippi- 
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nensis, and there still remain parts of the old Roman wall, and 
the Rémerthurm—an ancient round tower inlaid with different- 
colored stones—still stands. 

“Wars and rumors of wars,” guild against noble, noble 


FLOATING BRIDGE OF BOATS WHERE THE BLUE RHINE SWEEPS ALONG. 


against clergy—these conflicts were carried on for years, and 
still Cologne was prosperous, its citizens hearty and happy. 
Twice was the city a cradle of art. Her painters were 
famous, and the “ Dombild” is the best existing example of the 
art of the period, though the mural paintings in the Hansa- 
Saal of the Rathhaus, by Meister Wilhelm, are still extant and 
show signs of great original beauty. Of but few of the paint- 
ings in existence can the artists be definitely decided upon, and 
it is more in the’realms of architecture that Cologne has excelled. 
In the twelfth century ecclesiastical enthusiasm reached its 
height at the acquisition of the relics of the Magi, and architec- 
tural art was freshly invigorated. Churches were remodelled, 
and the wealth of the city flowed freely to restore all to their 
pristine splendor. The “ Apostelkirche” is the finest example 
of the style of the period, and to-day its basilica rises from the 
angle of the Neumarkt’s grassy square. It is a finished structure, 
quaint and uncommon in architecture, with its dome flanked by 
two slender corner towers, somewhat incongruous. Opposite the 
church is a house with a tower and two horse-heads affixed to 


. 
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the wall at an upper story, bearing witness to a curious legend 
of the fourteenth century. 

In 1357 the plague raged at Cologne, and Richmodis von 
Lyskirchen—wife of the noble knight Mengis von Adocht—fell a 
victim to the dread malady. Her sorrowing husband had Masses 
said for her soul, and all in her bridal finery she was laid in state 
in the Apostles’ Church. A thief desired to steal her gems and 
broke into the chapel where she lay, but as he attempted to 
draw off her wedding-ring she awoke from the trance in which 
she had been, arose and returned to her home. Her husband— 
grieving there alone—fancied her an apparition and exclaimed : 
“By my good sword, thou art but a spectre come to haunt 
me! My saintly wife would never leave the joys of Heaven to 
return to me. Sooner will I believe that my two good steeds 
would ascend to this loft and look upon the street below, than 
that my beloved spouse could return in person!” 

No sooner were the words out of his mouth than there was 
heard a sound of trampling hoofs, his two chargers mounted the 
stairs, and thrust their heads out of the window, to the great 
astonishment of all concerned. 

Another church, less famous, perhaps, but not less interest- 


ing, is the Romanesque one of St. Andres, where lie the re- 
mains of Albertus Magnus. The huge bells of the beautiful 
Jesuit church were made by Tilly from cannon captured by 
him at Magdeburg, and in the Minorite church Duns Scotus is 
buried. His tomb is in the ambulatory at the back. of the high 
altar, and an inscription reads: 


“ Scotia me genvit, 
Anglia me svscipit, 

Gallia me docet, 
Colonia me tenet.” 


Every stone is pregnant with rhyme or story! 

Early in the city’s history Marsilius saved it from a_be- 
leaguering enemy by sending out armed women on the pretext 
of felling wood, and the Amazons felled their enemies instead. 
On St. John’s Even is still celebrated the festival of washing 
away the evil of the year in the Rhine’s waters, just as it was 
done in 1333, when the poet Petrarch visited the city. 

The Hansa-Saal, or great hall, is one of the finest halls in 
existence, and within its stately walls took place the meeting of 
the famous Hanseatic League. The tower was built from the 
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THE ‘ APOSTELKIRCHE"’ IN COLOGNE. 


fines levied upon noble families in 1396 for their street brawls 
and other pleasant forms of amusement at the expense of the 
commoners, to which pleasantries the nobles of the day were 
somewhat addicted. 

But in all Cologne there is nothing more interesting than 
the two curious churches of St. Gereon and St. Ursula, each a 
great columbarium. In the former lie the bones of the three 
hundred and eighteen martyrs of the Theban Legion, who—with 
their leader Gereon—perished there in the year 286, when the 
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infamous Diocletian persecuted the Christians. The church is 
said to have been built by the Empress Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, and the interior is filled with small chapels, 
containing the sarcophagi of the martyrs. 

Near by is the Gereonstrasse, where rises the famous statue 
and Column of the Virgin, erected in 1858, in honor of the 
promulgation of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

St. Ursula’s Church was originally built in the fourth century, 
but has been altered and repaired until but little is left of the 
first edifice. The Gothic portal, with its carven saints set aloft 
like a halo, is a magnificent piece of work, and the interior is 
most quaint and interesting. The monument to St. Ursula is 
beautiful as a dream, of carved alabaster, with a dove—the 
emblem of the Holy Spirit—at her feet. In glass cases around 
the. walls of the church are the bones of the eleven thousand 
virgins, and their skulls grin at one from the niches, while 
carven figures of the martyrs, clad in medizval costumes, look 
down from their dusky. recesses in the walls. 


““Stern faces, bleared with immemorial watch, 
Looked down benignly grave and seemed to say, 
‘Ye come and go incessant, we remain 
Safe in the hallowed quiets of the past; 

Be reverent, ye who flit and are forgot, 
Of faith so nobly realized as this.’” 


Near to the Church of St. Ursula is the market of Cologne, 
not the least interesting of its sights. Tired of studying history 
or architecture, here one may con the “proper study of man- 
kind,” for “all sorts and conditions of men,’ women, and 
children throng the busy mart. 

This street market is a peculiarly democratic institution, and 
one rapidly becomes friendly with the saleswomen, or even a 
chance passer-by, entrapped unawares and become a purchaser 
like one’s self. Thrift and sturdiness are the distinguishing 
characteristics of these Rhine-land peasants. They know well 
how to drive a bargain, but they are honest to a pfennig, and 
good-humored to a fault. Very interesting is their babble about 
the flocks and the crops, very quaint they look clad in their 
national costumes, and most delicious are the mountain straw- 
berries, fresh cheese, and thick cream which these clever house- 
wives bring in. from the country, especially to tempt hotel-weary 
travellers. One eats the little luncheon, with “eckerly—sweet 
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THE ANGELUS SOUNDS AND THE BUSY STIR OF THE MARKET IS HUSHED. 


cakes—in the shade of the, green trees which line the Ké6ln 
Markt, gazing on the tiled houses which girt it about, and catch- 
ing a glimpse -of the cathedral’s slender spire, pointing ever aloft, 
rising above all, “patiently remote,” and in its superb propor- 
tion of matchless architecture making one, as Lowell says, “ own 
himself a happy Goth.” 

It is a gay scene, the Cologne street market, yet even amidst 
its cheery, every-day life one catches glimpses of higher things. 
The huge baskets line the street, half empty, for the time of 
closing is at hand. The chattering and chaffering is like noth- 
ing so much as that of the sparrows which flit about the cathe- 
dral eaves, and hover o’er the saint-crowned portal, ; 


“ Chirping from gray perch to perch, 
Now on a mitre poising, now on a crown, 
Irreverently happy.” 


Suddenly the traffic ceases; the market is silent; each figure 
devout and still! From the great bell tower of the matchless 
cathedral sounds in clear, solemn, reverent tones the midday 


Angelus. 
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© GHIERTAIN’S GRAVE ON LAKE HURON. 


BeNEATH a group of pines on Huron’s shore 

A grave lies hidden, and the Indians tell 

Of their great chief, who bravely fighting fell 

To rest in silent death for evermore. : 

He loved the wild waves’ song, the tempest’s roar; 
He loved the forest’s heart, and chose to dwell 

In life among the pines: that. guard him well 

When all his mighty triumphs long are o’er. 
Above that mound, deep inthe forest’s gloom, 
Fond nature reared an everlasting tomb; 

Undying trees their bright green branches wave, 
Undying music sweeps above his grave; 

And wild flow’rs, ranged with nature’s rarest art, 
Mark well the spot where rests the dead chief’s heart. 


LOUISE F, MURPHY. 
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BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


‘* My little child is lying on the grass, 
His face is covered with the blades of grass. 
While I did bear the child I ever watched 
The reaper work, that it might love the harvests ; 
And when the boy was born the meadow said 
‘ This is my child.’” —Carmen Silva, trans. 


GOOD many centuries have passed by since a 
wise old Greek summed up the whole of philoso- 
phy in two words: ‘“ Know thyself.” Yet how 
few of us when we look inward and ask ourselves 

Sa what we are, do more than take a narrow, super- 
ficial look. We do not realize that the human body contains 
within itself vast potentialities and that we are only beginning 
to penetrate its mysteries. We forget that every human being 
is the sum of his ancestors, and that influences which affected 
our mother while she bore us in her womb are still potent to 
affect us, her child. Nay, long before our mother lived, some 
forefather may have .placed his mysterious seal upon us and 
may hold us to-day in the grip of heredity. Now, in saying 
this, we do not, of course, deny that each one of us has been 
gifted by Almighty God. with a Will, and our will, like the 
helmsman of a ship, does what it can to guide us safely amid 
the pitfalls and temptations of life. But if the rudder which the 
helmsman holds in his hand is badly constructed, if the wood is 
decayed, it may fare ill with the ship that he is steering: de- 
spite all the helmsman’s skill she may run upon the rocks. 
Even so, man’s will-power is strong or weak according to the 
physical substratum through which it works. A _ drunkard’s 
brain-cells, for example, do not cease to work evil when the 
drunkard dies; the poison is transmitted; woe be to his children 
and his grandchildren ! 

But in order to study ourselves and to draw any real profit 
from the study, we must learn to lean’ upon physiology, which 
is the. study of the physical: phenomena of life;.for it is only 
through physiology that we discover and explore, so to speak, 


. 
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BeNEATH a group of pines on Huron’s shore 

A grave lies hidden, and the Indians tell 

Of their great chief, who bravely fighting fell 

To rest in silent death for evermore. ! 

He loved the wild waves’ song, the tempest’s roar; 
He loved the forest’s heart, and chose to dwell 

In life among the pines that. guard him well 

When all his mighty triumphs iong are o’er. 
Above that mound, deep inthe forest’s gloom, 
Fond nature reared an everlasting tomb; 

Undying trees their bright green branches wave, 
Undying music sweeps above his grave; 

And wild flow’rs, ranged with nature’s rarest art, 
Mark well the spot where rests the dead chief’s heart. 


LOUISE F. MURPHY. 
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BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


‘* My little child is lying on the grass, 
His face is covered with the blades of grass. 
While I did bear the child I ever watched 
The reaper work, that it might love the harvests ; 
And when the boy was born the meadow said 
‘ This is my child.’ ”’ —Carmen Silva, trans. 


GOOD many centuries have passed by since a 
wise old Greek summed up the whole of philoso- 
phy in two words: “Know thyself.” Yet how 
few of us when we look inward and ask ourselves 

3 what we are, do more than take a narrow, super- 
ficial look. We do not realize that the human body contains 
within itself vast potentialities and that we are only beginning 
to penetrate its mysteries. We forget that every human being 
is the sum of his ancestors, and that influences which affected 
our mother while she bore us in her womb are still potent to 
affect us, her child. Nay, long before our mother lived, some 
forefather may have . placed his mysterious seal upon us and 
may hold us to-day in the grip of heredity. Now, in saying 
this, we do not, of course, deny that each one of us has been 
gifted by Almighty God. with a Will, and our will, like the 
helmsman of a ship, does what it can to guide us safely amid 
the pitfalls and temptations of life. But if the rudder which the 
helmsman holds in his hand is badly constructed, if the wood is 
decayed, it may fare ill with the ship that he is steering: de- 
spite all the helmsman’s skill she may run upon the rocks. 
Even so, man’s will-power is strong or weak according to the 
physical swdbstratum through which it works. <A drunkard’s 
brain-cells, for example, do not cease to work evil when the 
drunkard dies; the poison is transmitted; woe be to his children 
and his grandchildren ! 

But in order to study ourselves and to draw any real profit 
from the study, we must learn to lean’ upon physiology, which 
is the. study. of the .physical phenomena of life;.for it is only 
through physiology that we discover and explore, so to speak, 
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the stream of organic life and place our finger upon the long- 
drawn link which binds the generations together. 

Now, physiology teaches that every human body is made up 
of a countless number of barely conscious organisms, not in 
themselves human. We are each one of us built up out of 
millions of microscopic organisms called cells; and to-day the 
important generalization of Virchow—omnis cellula e cellula—is 
accepted as a fundamental principle of biology. Every cell is 
derived by division from a pre-existing cell. Man’s body is a 
multicellular organism whose very beginning was a process of 
division from a single egg-cell, which egg-cell in turn proceeded, 
or rather became separated from the cells of a pre-existing hu- 
man body. This fact we must bear in mind, or we shall not 
make even the first step in the study of ourselves; we shall not 
be able to comprehend how, through the mechanics of heredi- 
tary transmission, the vices and virtues of a forefather may 
leave a mark upon ourselves, nor how we may have a certain 
control over the future of our descendants. Nor shall we in 
our ignorance be able to grasp the solemn fact that the forms 
into which our very thoughts are moulded are organic, and may 
be handed down to posterity through .the continuity of the 
germ-plasm: one generation passing it on to another generation ; 
the physical basis upon which mind rests existing only in the 
co-ordination of working nerve-cells. And here let us observe 
that,"as the possibilities inherent in the neuro-cerebral system 
are infinitely greater than most people imagine, it is believed by 
some authorities that in the psychic life of sleep we may even 
be transported into a larger world than the world of our wak- 
ing life, and that we may sometimes hark back in dreams to a 
long forgotten past; we may in an atavistic vision have a dim 
remembrance of events which took place long before we were 
born. But when we maintain that heredity can wield an influ- 
ence over us, we must, of course, beware not to claim too much 
for it; otherwise the most minute peculiarity that was once 
present in the ancestral series of the organism would repeat 
itself with painful exactness in the descendant; and we know 
that this is not the case. Nature, happily for us, is ever striving 
to adapt herself to a normal environment and to overcome what 
may, perhaps, be an ancestral taint, and, moreover, man’s will- 
power, so far as its physical basis will allow it, comes in to lend 
its force to the force of nature; to help nature preserve that 
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which is good in heredity and to eliminate that which is not 
good. And only for these two factors of adaptation and the 
human will, together with the supernatural assistance that comes 
through the divine graces every one receives for his own bet- 
terment, the human race might ere this—unless preserved by a 
miracle—have become extinct. 

But although, as we firmly believe, the vices and follies of 
mankind can often be transmitted, and may throughout all time 
tend to induce misery and disease, yet it is not unreasonable to 
hope that by the recuperative force of nature and our own will- 
power we shall one day find ourselves relieved of many of the 
sufferings which are now looked upon as necessarily attendant 
on our physical constitution. — 

But hopeful as we are of the days to come, is there not 
something ghostly in looking backward and in reflecting on the 
influence which some long-dead forefather may be. exerting over 
us for good or for ill?—how a pathological condition acting on 
the germ-plasm and sperm-cell, and passed on to a succeeding 
generation, may tend to create an abnormal characteristic in an 
innocent great-grandchild and weigh him down in the struggle 
for existence? Perhaps behind prison-bars the unhappy wretch 
may weep and wonder how the strange impulse came over him 
to do what he did. He little dreams that his brain-cells were 
poisoned ere he left his mother’s womb, and that through his 
alcoholized, sin-tainted blood he is paying the penalty. for 
somebody else’s orgies. Here we quote the words of a cele- 
brated French authority: Moreau (de Tours), La Psychologie 
morbide dans ses rapports avec la Philosophie de l'histoire, p. 106: 
“Hereditary predisposition from a functional as well as from 
an organic point of view may be considered in some respects as 
a veritable lesion.” 

Heredity, he tells us, may place its seal on every one of 
the five senses: it may strengthen or it may weaken our pas- 
sions; our very thoughts even may fall under its sway, and 
genius may be handed down as well as stupidity. In fact, there 
is no manifestation of the thinking faculty that can assert its 
complete independence of heredity. Nevertheless, the germ 
which in a far-off descendant may reveal itself as a tendency 
to crime, as a fearful malady, or as an original, brilliant mind, 
may in the very beginning be a minute seed which has to fruc- 
tify and develop during several generations. The acorn does 
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not become an oak all at once. The rill from the spring, hidden 
far up the mountain-side, may have to flow many a mile ere it 
broadens out into a river. Even so an ancestral germ, be it 
good or bad, may require a number of years to manifest itself. 
Hence the vital importance—and, oh! reader, mark this well—of 
caring for our bodily health and of keeping in the path of virtue. 
We must guard especially against drunkenness and lust; for the 
first few mistakes, the first few transgressions on our part, may 
generate a habit, and this habit may beget am organic predtspost- 
tion, and this organic predisposition, through seminal transmission, 
may, if we beget children, show itself in strange, sad forms long 
after we, the sinner, are dead and forgotten. 

The study of heredity should also serve to make us humble; 
for when we succeed in life, when we win the coveted prize, be 
it fame or be it riches, what right have we to be proud? Ought 
we not rather to seek out some lonely, neglected God’s acre, 
and there lay a wreath of flowers upon some time-worn tomb- 
stone, for beneath it may lie the bones of him from whom we 
got our brains—we the wonderful, the brilliant great-grandchild ? 

Moreover, besides making us humble, the study of heredity 
should, when we contemplate marriage, make us select our part- 
ner in life with the greatest caution; for a wise marriage—one 
where no kinship exists between husband and wife—is a potent 
factor in maintaining vigor of blood, and Galton tells us that 
twenty-five per cent. of the individual peculiarities are directly 
inherited from the father and mother. Bear in mind, therefore, 
that sameness of character, in-and-in breeding, whereby pecu- 
liarities are accentuated, is not favorable to mental or bodily 
strength, and it is often a positive gain to the individual to in- 
herit different qualities from his parents. It is also well to know 
that by a succession of wholesome marriages a morbid tendency, 
a pathological inheritance, may little by little be eliminated; 
although by so doing we may, according to high authorities, de- 
bar a genius from appearing among our descendants. 

Lombroso, we know, maintains that genius is a form of de- 
generation, and it is not easy to blink the facts which he lays 
before us. Moreau (de Tours) would also have us believe—and 
he has made usa convert to his belief—that a great majority of 
the men of exceptionally developed intelligence have had either 
near kinsmen who were abnormally constituted, or were them- 
selves abnormal. There can be little doubt that Socrates had 
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hallucinations of the ear. Julius Casar was subject to epilepsy. 
So was Mahomet. Peter the Great was afflicted with the same 
terrible malady, and such was his morbid dread of crossing water 
that whenever he came to a bridge he would break into a cold 
sweat. The father of Frederick the Great of Prussia signalized 
the last years of his reign by brutal eccentricities, and died a 
confirmed hypochondriac. Cromwell was prone to spells of mel- 
ancholy, and while in this state his mind would dwell on the 
dark problem of predestination. The mother of the emperor 
Charles the Fifth was insane, and she handed down her melan- 
choly spirit to her grandson, Philip the Second of Spain. Pascal 
was a nervous invalid all his life. Richelieu would sometimes 
imagine that he was changed into a horse, and during these 
eccentric moods he would jump over tables and chairs and neigh 
like a horse. The attacks lasted about an hour, and when they 
ended his.servants would put him to bed, and after a deep sleep 
the cardinal would wake up without having any recollection of 
what he had been doing. Catherine de’ Medici was a victim of 
scrofula, and we know that scrofula and idiocy have one and 
the same origin.* Dr. Samuel Johnson was troubled with the 
same disease, and he had, moreover, hallucinations of the ear, 
and he would sometimes hear his mother, then living at a dis- 
tance, calling out “Samuel, Samuel!” Dean Swift’s closing years 
were passed on the borderland of insanity. Auguste Comte lost 
his reason for a whole twelvemonth. Chateaubriand was often 
tempted to commit suicide. Goethe once imagined that he saw 
the image of his own self coming towards him, and one night on 
retiring he placed a dagger by the bedside and lay awake won- 
dering if he ought not to kill himself. Swedenborg was subject 
to eestasies and hallucinations. And a careful study of J. J. 
Rousseau shows that he was a victim of hereditary vice, and he 
was once seized with a veritable fit of maniacal excitement. 
But we need not give more instances to prove the kinship 
between abnormal mental states and what may be termed the 
aristocracy of intelligence. Moreau (de Tours), in La Psychologie 
Morbide, goes deeply into this interesting subject, and he tells 
us, page 534: “. . . It has been our aim to demonstrate that 
not only is there no reason to be astonished that hallucinations, 
any more than any other fact of morbid psychology—fixed ideas, 
irresistible impulses, ecstasies, etc.—should be found among 


*Lugol, Recherches et observations sur les causes des maladies scrofuleuses. 
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not become an oak all at once. The rill from the spring, hidden 
far up the mountain-side, may have to flow many a mile ere it 
broadens out into a river. Even so an ancestral germ, be it 
good or bad, may require a number of years to manifest itself. 
Hence the vital importance—and, oh! reader, mark this well—of 
caring for our bodily health and of keeping in the path of virtue. 
We must guard especially against drunkenness and lust; for the 
first few mistakes, the first few transgressions on our part, may 
generate a habit, and this habit may beget an organic predispost- 
tion, and this organic predisposition, through seminal transmission, 
may, if we beget children, show itself in strange, sad forms long 
after we, the sinner, are dead and forgotten. 

The study of heredity should also serve to make us humble; 
for when we succeed in life, when we win the coveted prize, be 
it fame or be it riches, what right have we to be proud? Ought 
we not rather to seek out some lonely, neglected God’s acre, 
and there lay a wreath of flowers upon some time-worn tomb- 
stone, for beneath it may lie the bones of him from whom we 
got our brains—we the wonderful, the brilliant great-grandchild ? 

Moreover, besides making us humble, the study of heredity 
should, when we contemplate marriage, make us select our part- 
ner in life with the greatest caution; for a wise marriage—one 
where no kinship exists between husband and wife—is a potent 
factor in maintaining vigor of blood, and Galton tells us that 
twenty-five per cent. of the individual peculiarities are directly 
inherited from the father and mother. Bear in mind, therefore, 
that sameness of character, in-and-in breeding, whereby pecu- 
liarities are accentuated, is not favorable to mental or bodily 
strength, and it is often a positive gain to the individual to in- 
herit different qualities from his parents. It is also well to know 
that by a succession of wholesome marriages a morbid tendency, 
a pathological inheritance, may little by little be eliminated ; 
although by so doing we may, according to high authorities, de- 
bar a genius from appearing among our descendants. 

Lombroso, we know, maintains that genius is a form of de- 
generation, and it is not easy to blink the facts which he lays 
before us. Moreau (de Tours) would also have us believe—and 
he has made us a convert to his belief—that a great majority of 
the men of exceptionally developed intelligence have had either 
near kinsmen who were abnormally constituted, or were them- 
selves abnormal. There can be little doubt that Socrates had 
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hallucinations of the ear. Julius Czsar was subject to epilepsy. 
So was Mahomet. Peter the Great was afflicted with the same 
terrible malady, and such was his morbid dread of crossing water 
that whenever he came to a bridge he would break into a cold 
sweat. The father of Frederick the Great of Prussia signalized 
the last years of his reign by brutal eccentricities, and died a 
confirmed hypochondriac. Cromwell was prone to spells of mel- 
ancholy, and while in this state his mind would dwell on the 
dark problem of predestination. The mother of the emperor 
Charles the Fifth was insane, and she handed down her melan- 
choly spirit to her grandson, Philip the Second of Spain. Pascal 
was a nervous invalid all his life. Richelieu would sometimes 
imagine that he was changed into a horse, and during these 
eccentric moods he would jump over tables and chairs and neigh 
like a horse. The attacks lasted about an hour, and when they 
ended his servants would put him to bed, and after a deep sleep 
the cardinal would wake. up without having any recollection of 
what he had been doing. Catherine de’ Medici was a victim of 
scrofula, and we know that scrofula and idiocy have one and 
the same origin.* Dr. Samuel Johnson was troubled with the 
same disease, and he had, moreover, hallucinations of the ear, 
and he would sometimes hear his mother, then living at a dis- 
tance, calling out ‘Samuel, Samuel!” Dean Swift’s closing years 
were passed on the borderland of insanity. Auguste Comte lost 
his reason for a whole twelvemonth. Chateaubriand was often 
tempted to commit suicide. Goethe once imagined that he saw 
the image of his own self coming towards him, and one night on 
retiring he placed a dagger by the bedside and lay awake won- 
dering if he ought not to kill himself. Swedenborg was subject 
to ecstasies and hallucinations. And a careful study of J. J. 
Rousseau shows that he was a victim of hereditary vice, and he 
was once seized with a veritable fit of maniacal excitement. 
But we need not give more instances to prove the kinship 
between abnormal mental states and what may be termed the 
aristocracy of intelligence. Moreau (de Tours), in La Psychologie 
Morbide, goes deeply into this interesting subject, and he tells 
us, page 534: “. . . It has been our aim to demonstrate that 
not only is there no reason to be astonished that hallucinations, 
any more than any other fact of morbid psychology—fixed ideas, 
irresistible impulses, ecstasies, etc.—should be found among 


*Lugol, Recherches et observations sur les causes des maladies scrofuleuses. 
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superior persons, but that they are positively a result and, as 
it were, a natural, even necessary, product of their special 
organization.” 

And is it not indeed singularly true that when we meet a 
person whose constitution is perfectly normal—a person to whom 
we may apply the words mens sana in corpore sano—that there 
we find a being whose intellect does not rise above mediocrity ? 
The passions of such a person will be moderate; he is always 
master of himself; he wilh have common sense; but a genius 
he will never be. It would really seem as. if the greatness of 
certain minds depended on their very fragility. Their nerve- 
strings, so to speak, are so delicately, exquisitely made, that they 
cannot stand the strain of nervous. energy to which they are put, 
and they snap asunder.* These unhappy, albeit sometimes glori- 
ous beings, not seldom die young; while if they live to marry 
their offspring will generally be few in number and wanting in 
vigor. And if these in turn grow up ‘and wed, their children 
are very apt to be degenerates. And it is now that nature steps 
in to set matters to rights; for degeneration—which may be 
viewed as a dissolution of normal heredity—by imposing sterility 
upon those whose nervous system is broken down, will. happily 
bring the stricken family to an end. 

Here let us conclude by asking if it is possible for any fair- 
minded reader to shut his eyes to the fact that not a few of 
the momentous events in history, not a few of the turning-points 
in the life of our race, have been brought about by human beings 
who were abnormally constituted? Nor can we deny that the 
man of genius is too often either neglected, perhaps even shut 
up in a mad-house, or else he is deafened by the applause of 
the. multitude. The dictionary cannot supply words enough 
to exalt him, and when he dies there is no monument too 
grand to hand down his name to posterity. 


* Moreau (de Tours): ‘‘La corde d’un arc extrémement tendue peut porter au loin la 
fléche; mais elle est d’autant plus sujette 4 se rompre.”’ 





JOYGE JOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART I. 


IN THE SHALLOWS OF BOYHOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 
BOY AND FRIEND. 


Mi HATE poverty, I hate it, I HATE it,” raged Joyce, 
his ambitious young spirit in passionate revolt 
against unpropitious circumstance. 

His seventeen years of human life had been 


b live-offerings upon the Moloch-altar of sordid ex- 
pediéncy. Economy, thrift, frugality, even niggardliness, had 
been the lesson of the Josselyn roof-tree since his lisping child- 
hood first miscalled it by the sacred name of Home. All that 
his nascent soul had craved, his aspiring mind hungered for, his 
sensitive instincts claimed as necessities rather than as luxuries 
of life, had been denied him, upon ruthless principle, by his 
severely practical parents. They were as out of sympathy with 
their fine-fibred son as ducks with a changeling-swan. By a 
freak of perplexing atavism, Joyce,—coincidently christened by 
his mother’s family-name,—resurrected a type which even among 
the Joyces themselves was already ancient tradition. 

Far back in the maternal Irish genesis, there had been a 
youth beautiful both in flesh and spirit,—perfect of feature as a 
sculptured angel, poetic of soul as the bards of Erin, child-like 
of heart as the saint of God is;—a youth martyred, at last, for 
creed and country, but living immortally in the records of his race. 

By what necromancy of nature had the dead revived in his 
indirect and remote descendant? Incredible that the maternal 
Joyce had transmitted the primeval type, since before her birth 
her ancestors had relinquished their heritage of grace. The first 
Joyce to emigrate to the New World had wedded a pretty 
daughter of the Puritans, thus founding a family of mixed 
lineage and traditions, from whose progeny, after generations of 
New England birth, education and intermarriage, all trace of 
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racial and religious origin had been eliminated. Only the 
family-name remained to suggest pure Celtic stock: a name 
which, challenging the inquiries of the Reverend Martin Carruth 
upon his arrival in Maintown as successor to the suddenly 
deceased pastor of its flourishing Catholic parish, had constrained 
him to remind Mrs. Josselyn that she and her son were co-heirs 
of the apostolic fold, even though defrauded prenatally by 
ancestral backsliding. The clergyman’s: claim angered Hiram 
Josselyn, who was a surviving chip of the demolished block of 
Puritan bigotry: but his wife indifferently admitted its probable 
justice ; and encouraged Joyce’s subsequent hero-worship, when the 
boy, by grace of a chord of mental affinity, recognized and revered 
in the college-bred young pastor an intellectual master-mind. 

It was to the Reverend Martin Carruth—whom the reverent 
familiarity of his simple parishioners designated as “ Father 
Martin,”—that Joyce instinctively turned for consolation on the 
evening of what should have been a red-letter day of his young 
life, but whose sun, instead, was going down on his anger and 
disappointment. Only the previous afternoon he had been 
graduated with exceptional honors from the local High School ; 
and sympathizing with intellectual ambitions justified by ability. 
and application, his teachers had recommended that well-to-do 
Hiram Josselyn send his gifted son to college. 

But the senior Josselyn’s illiterate estimate . of intellectual 
culture was primitive in the extreme. ‘ Already,” he complained, 
“Joyce had wasted irretrievable years, idling over useless 
lessons! College was for the sons of rich, not of poor men; 
and if any fool chose to think Hiram Josselyn rich, the sweat 
of his brow in which he earned the bread that idlers ate, was 
his answer! What if he did own houses and lands and live- 
stock? Were not his horses and cattle eating off their lazy 
heads at his expense, while his real estate drained his life-blood 
with assessments and taxes? And even supposing he were not 
poor, had a sensible man no better use for good money than 
to squander it upon a worthless young scamp who chose to 
live in idleness ?—‘ Education ?’—Chaff! When a man wrote 
his name, and read his paper, and added his gains and multiplied 
them, he was educated enough! No son of his should waste 
his youth in college; and if Joyce chose to sulk, a good stout 
horsewhip was the best cure he knew for a youngster’s stubborn 
fancies!’ ”’ 
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That Joyce’s disappointment should seek expression in wild _ 
and reckless utterances was not surprising, considering his im- 
petuous youth and temperament. Realizing that the boy’s 
bitterness would ebb only in outlet; his reverend mentor patiently 
tolerated his tirade to its end. 

‘“T hate poverty,” Joyce was reiterating. ‘It is the curse of 
humanity,—the mark of the beast on mankind, the brutalizer of 
every superior faculty. ‘ Blessed are the poor’?—No! Accursed 
are the poor, even unto the furthest stunted, handicapped, de- 
frauded generation! The philosophy of ages—” 

The amused cleric smiled irrepressibly.. The boy’s grandilo- 
quent mood and: manner were reminiscent of his recent valedic- 
tory, whose crude eloquence, taking the indiscriminating crowd 
by storm, had impressed the man of culture as humorous with 
the humor bordering on pathos. Indulgent to youthful impetuos- 
ity though he was, Father Martin had recognized in Joyce’s 
impassioned sophisms and ranting oratory the ebullition of a 
spirit whose fires of purgation must be long and fierce, ere its 
gold shine unalloyed. 

“The philosophy of ages,” repeated Joyce, with defiant emphasis, 
“teaches that human independence alone and only is the seed of 
evolution! Poverty, since it enslaves both soul and intellect,—” 

‘“My dear boy,” interrupted the priest, “ ‘human indepen- 
dence’ is merely a high-sounding paradox, the creature being 
inevitably dependent doubly,—upon the Creator, first; and on 
fellow-creatures, after. As for poverty, it enslaves- neither the 
soul nor its intellectual faculty; but, on the contrary, liberates 
both from the bondage of unchastened sense and luxurious 
habit. Therefore distrust too ardent ambition; since the greed 
of the natural man for flesh-pots often masquerades as nobler 
hunger for intellectual manna! Furthermore, Joyce, it is to be 
remembered that poverty is not the true cause of your grievance, 
—your father’s abundant financial means enabling him to grant 
you every advantage. Perhaps your present trial is sent to 
forewarn you,—whom inherited traits might tempt, in future, to 
unlawful service of Mammon,—that money is good in its noble 
use only,—not in itself, nor as hoarded for any selfish end!” 

Joyce flushed with the quick resentment born of: conscious- 
ness of guilt. Avarice, of late, he had been tempted to condone 
as a vice not without its redeeming virtue! He excused and de- 
fended his moral concession, on the ground of exalted ambition. 


. 
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“My hunger for wealth may be an unscrupulous greed,” he 
admitted: “but it is justified by its end.” 

“Noble ends are the last to justify evil means, ‘my boy. 
But,—dropping argument,—what is the end you have in mind?” 

“The ‘knowledge’ that is ‘ power.’”’ 

“For love of ‘knowledge’ pure and simple? No, not if I 
know you, Joyce; but for the more material fruition of. its 
‘ power,’—fortune, for instance; fame, and worldly position! Am 
I right?” 

The boy hesitated to admit or deny. the. impeachment. In 
knowledge of self he was still a child, bewildered by introspec- 
tion. His ambitions were undefined, his impetuous desires un- 
analyzed. He knew only that a fierce unrest possessed him,— 
the revolt of youth against ruthless suppression,—the . stress of 
impeded intellectual growth, straining against the obstacles of 
environment and heritage. But over and above his discontent 
in general, he was conscious of a specified craving for the 
world’s luxurious pleasure. Luxury was but an alluring name to 
him,—pleasure, in its finer forms, almost equally unfamiliar ;. yet 
something within him claimed both by instinct, even .more im- 
peratively than his intellect claimed its own! In his perplexity 
he turned appealing eyes upon his friend,—the cerulean eyes of 
the Celt, deepened by a darker racial admixture to the purple 
of a pansy’s petal. Their heavy lashes, upcurling like a child’s, 
were many shades darker than his chestnut hair, harmonized 
with it by level brown brows with a generous width between 
them. His straight nose was perfect, his forehead good, his chin 
a squared oval,—suggesting ‘both susceptibility and firmness; 
but in the beauty of Joyce’s mouth, paradoxically enough, was 
the flaw of his beauty. Its vivid and delicately chiselled lips, 
sensitive and sweet as a woman’s, lacked masculine strength 
both of spirit and natural character. 

The clergyman, still in the prime of youth, was a typical 
contrast to Joyce, whose immaturity his athletic physique over- 
shadowed, even as, in comparison with his dignity and reserve, 
the emotional mood of the boy seemed a weakness. He was of 
slightly darker and more florid coloring, with a handsome, 
strong-featured face,—steel-gray eyes quick to flash and scintil- 
late with humor, a mouth at once resolute and tender, and the 
noble forehead and head characterizing the highest type of 
human development,—the reverential, benignant, intellectual, har- 
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monious head most frequently seen in its fullest perfection on 
the priest, the hero, and the genius of Celtic or semi-Celtic ori- 
gin. A few prematurely gray threads silvering his brown hair 
as it rippled at the temples in sharply-defined “points of 
beauty,” intensified the pure freshness of his still youthful face, 
yet matured and dignified it with their suggestion of surmounted 
storm and stress. They were scars of battle,—honorable hurts of 
heroic contest. He had fought the good fight, and won it:—but 
from its combat of flesh and spirit, no man comes forth unscathed. 
With compassionate tenderness he scrutinized Joyce,—a 
pathetic young figure in the eyes of the priest, as no layman 
could recognize him. It was the soul of the boy that he 
scanned,—not his face; and Joyce’s soul was in travail,—the 
travail of youth, whose issue the priest had feared for both 
father and son since the Providence of a day five years earlier 
had attracted-him, as he passed the open door of the Josselyn 
barn, to the prostrate form of Joyce,—then a slender stripling 
of twelve,—sobbing and writhing under the lash-smarts of an 
excessive but not unfamiliar punishment. From the acquaintance 
informally made that day dated Joyce’s open welcome to the 
rectory, whose peaceful atmosphere was ideally congenial to his 
sensitive temperament and intellectual aspirations: while the 
pastor, on his side, found Joyce’s immature character a lovable 
if somewhat evasive problem. Its phases of strength were belied 
by its weakness. Its intellectual side overshadowed the spiritual. 
Mentally, Joyce was precociously developed, while in soul still 
an infant, and at heart still a child. The composite type was 
bright, tender, suz generis. Good predominated, but evil impulses 
coexisted. Sometimes the priest was sanguine for Joyce, some- 
times he feared for him, always he prayed for him; for Joyce, 
as yet, prayed no prayer for himself, though angels unaware 
thronged the rectory-library, whispering to the pale young stu- 
dent of the supernal possibilities of a spiritualized human life. 
The rectory was an unpretentious residence, looking across a 
tiny lawn upon a quiet, elm-bordered street. The monotinted 
walls of the library were hung with a few good etchings, and 
photogravures of Art’s grand old master-pieces: a square of 
dark matting substituted the winter’s rug on the painted pine- 
floor; and deep shelves semicircling the room to the height of 
some feet, were crowded with standard sets, and a choice collec- 
tion of fugitive volumes.. A large desk heaped with books and 
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papers, and one modest easy-chair suggestive of hospitality, 
with a few straight-backed chairs demurely upholstered in brown 
rep, completed the furniture proper. The only ornaments were 
a bronze clock ticking and chiming on the mantel, and a stu- 
dent-lamp glorified by a yellow shade, whose permanent stand 
by the littered desk was suggestive of scholarly vigils. 

Plain and humble enough were both room and appointments, 
artistic only in their harmonious simplicity; yet here Joyce had- 
realized an esthetic content persistently evading him elsewhere. 
The atmosphere of his own home was sordid and unpeaceful ; 
of the only other home he frequented,—the home of his child- 
hood’s sweetheart, Mandy Johnson,—boisterous and vulgar, in 
spite of its redeeming human element of open-hearted cheer. 
But the rectory-library held for him peace, refinement, idealism, 
inspiration. Deeper than material environment, deeper even than 
social ethics, the difference abided: deep, had Joyee but recog- 
nized it, as the immortal soul of mankind. 

“Why should you blame me for worldly ambition?” he 
protested, after long silence. “‘Success will justify the assertion 
which is my right and obligation, now that I am no longer a 


school-boy; yet my father,-as you know, will resent it vio- 
lently,—until financial results are in hand!” 
“Joyce!” reproved the priest, recognizing the: boy’s unfilial 


'?? 


tone. “ Joyce 
“Oh you need not champion my father! . The ‘coals of 
fire’ extolled in Scripture are his son’s most vengeful ambition.” 
“An unworthy ambition, in the spirit if not in the letter, 
my boy, and therefore prophetic of failure. Noble achievement 
never yet resulted from ignoble motives. Exalt your ideals, and 
your realities will exalt themselves. It would pain me. bitterly 
to see you fail your highest, Joyce; for I have been happy in 
the belief that your admirable submission was a proof of filial 
principle, rather than a selfish concession to personal expedience. 
Whatever injustice has been done you, forgive and forget it, 
not only in the name of natural duty, but in the Divine Name 
of God. As I have told you before, to leave God out of your 
life at its start, is to build an edifice without foundation or 
corner-stone, destined sooner or later to bury you in its ruins!” 
“Oh, I believe in God all right, Father Martin,” conceded 
Joyce, lightly. 
““And why call you Me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
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which I say?’—‘ Not every one that saith Lord, Lord, : 
but he that doth ‘the will of My Father !’— What shall it profit 
if a man say he hath faith, but hath not works?’ .. . . ‘Faith 
without works ts dead!/’—And as for the one stronghold of 
‘faith,’ the apostolic dictator of ‘works,’"—‘ Zhou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build My Church !’—‘ He that despiseth you, 
despiseth Me/’ You see there are many texts against you, 
Joyce. Think them over! As for the rest, let me sleep on 
your college-problem. I think I can promise to solve it for 
you. Now, although it is scarcely eight o’clock, I must send 
you away. So, good-night, my dear boy, and God bless you!’” 

The promised solution placed the generous priest between 
the difficult alternatives of scruple upon the religious side, and 
personal pain’ and humiliation upon the secular, owing to a 
romantic past, whose culminating tragedy was as a sealed book 
to his Maintown parish. Nevertheless, the sacrificial promise 
was given; and the happy human hope it inspired, seemed to 
susceptible Joyce the materialization of the Divine Benediction 
invoked. After all, he meditated, going his homeward way,— 
there must be truth in religion, goodness in God—even super- 
natural power in a spiritual life, since mere human contact with 
it afforded him such sensible happiness ! 

But Joyce’s vision of spirit, as is the way with God’s graces, 
was doomed to be tested by the fire of affliction: for with 
pathetic unconsciousness his boyish feet were speeding toward a 
crucial vicissitude of fate. 


CHAPTER II. 
BOY AND PARENTS. 


‘““Where’s the boy?” inquired the master of the Josselyn 
household, awakening from an after-supper snooze over his 
newspaper, in the belligerent mood common to nappers who 
have a characteristic objection to being caught. 

Mrs. Josselyn set aside her basket of dilapidated stockings, 
and arose with a sigh. She was still a pretty woman, in an 
ineffective, faded way,—with washed-out blue eyes, lustreless 
brown hair drawn plainly back from her face, and the joyless 
aspect of one prematurely aged and depressed by a life of 
monotonous drudgery. 


. 
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“T guess he’s over to Mandy Johnson’s,” she hazarded with 
pacific intention, Mandy being the only daughter of a prosper- 
ous neighbor whose fields adjoined the Josselyn lands. “I 
guess he’s feeling kind of bad,” she added, setting out a plate 
of doughnuts, by way of consolation. 

“What’s he feeling bad for?” grunted her husband, with 
waxing resentment. Observing the doughnuts, he reached for 
one, and ate it appreciatively; then he resisted further tempta- 
tion, but was the worse-tempered for his victory. 

“You put them doughnuts back where they come from! 
My house don’t set out two suppers, not that J -.know of! 
What’s the boy feeling bad for, eh?” he repeated. 

“Oh, of course you don’t know that it’s because he can’t 
go to college,” she explained, with mild irony. ‘It does seem 
too bad, since he’s set his heart on it. But there! It isn’t any 
use talking! You’re setter’n he is, and my word don’t count!” 

“No, it don’t! Yes, I be! No, it ain’t!” assented ‘her 
irate spouse, taking her statements end-first, in his excitement. 
“College, indeed! As if primmer, an’ grammar, an’ High School 
warn’t enough for the darndest fool that ever read books,—or 
writ ’em, either,” he concluded, in scathing afterthought. “So 
the boy ’s sulkin’, is he ? Well, that’s all right! You go to bed!” 

He was a small, thin, wiry man, with grizzled hair and 
beard, an excessively long upper lip, a stolid jaw, and a gene- 
rally gaunt and morose cast of countenance less harsh in feature 
than in expression. He was no typical son of good wholesome 
New England soil, but one of the few surviving representatives 
of its hard and barren rock, which the kindly sod is steadily 
overgrowing. The negative tint of his pale, dull eyes, that were 
neither brown nor gray, contrasted oddly with his sun-burned 
skin; and his cheeks and low forehead were seamed deeply 
with wrinkles suggesting the withered bloodlessness of ill-nour- 
ished and ungenial maturity, rather than the imprints of age. 
He walked with a slightly limping gait, the result of a “stroke’’ 
incurred by a frenzy of anger; and his figure stooped per- 
manently under the burden of a spirit whose vision never 
strained heavenwards. But no consciousness that his soul was 
earth-bound troubled Hiram Josselyn, as his steps turned 
towards the barn. 

His miserable better-half, divining the object of his errand, 
looked even more miserable than usual. 
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“Don’t; Hiram,” she pleaded, as he returned, whip in hand. 

A vigorous slam of the door was his only rejoinder, though 
the appealing look in her eyes, the tremulous plea on her lips, 
transfigured her face pathetically. Potential womanly graces 
crushed, girlhood’s gentle promises unfulfilled, told their story 
in that moment of maternal intercession. 

“Don’t, Hiram,” she repeated. ‘The boy’s well-grown, 
after all; and a good boy, and hard-working, with never a 
mean or ugly trick against him! If he’s pining to go to col- 
lege, it’s just in the nature of youth to be pining for some- 
thing beyond its reach. Let him be, an’ he’ll get over it. It 
can’t be expected that he’ll stand the whip now, when he’s a 
High School graduate!” 

‘““You—shet—up!” commanded her tyrant, slowly. ‘No 
woman born can come learnin’ me how to bring up any boy 
that’s livin’. Joyce’s all right enough, jest where he be; but 
to-night ’s the time to let him know that he’s got to stay there 
for the next few years, anyways, even if his schoolin’ be over!” 

“You'll drive your only son away from home!” lamented 
Mrs. Josselyn, helplessly. She was powerless to restrain her 
husband’s hand; and his arguments were always final, being 
founded impregnably upon his superiority of sex. But the last 
wor! was a feminine privilege which even Mrs. Josselyn dis- 
dained to yield; nor did her victorious adversary begrudge the 
smill ¢oneession. Hiram Josselyn was just, in a hard and 
rigorously marrow way. 

Outside echoed the sound of approaching footsteps. A 
cheery whistle announced Joyce’s return in a happier mood than 
the circumstances of the day had prophesied. In another in- 
stant the door was flung open and Joyce entered, an unusually 
happy smile still lingering on his face. His mother turned back 
from the stairs, flashing a triumphant look at her husband. 
The boy was not sulking, and would explain his absence satis- 
factorily. Sweethearting with Mandy Johnson was indeed a 
folly of youth, in Hiram Josselyn’s estimation,—but a folly 
which Mandy’s financial prospects extenuated. 

‘‘Where you been?” he demanded, laconically, the whip 
wavering in his ready yet retarded hand. 

The transformation of the boy’s mobile face was piteous. 
Dismay was his single conscious sentiment,—the dismay of a 
young soul hurled from light to darkness. He had walked from 
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the rectory as if on air, with the rustle of unseen wings about 
-him; but the home-door that should have welcomed the angels 
of peace and charity, violently shut them out, instead. 

“Where you been?” repeated his inquisitor, imperatively. 

“He’s been to Mandy’s,” volunteered Mrs. Josselyn, with an 
appealing look at Joyce. 

The time had been, even recently, when Joyce, uttering no 
falsehood, yet had not hesitated to screen behind maternal 
misstatement his forbidden visits to the Catholic pastor; but the 
day of his temporization was over. am ‘ 

“No, mother, I have not been to Mandy’s,” he refuted. ‘I 
have been to the Catholic rectory, sir!” 

“What you been there for ?”’ 

“To see Father Martin.” 


“* Father’ Martin, eh? I guess one father’s enough for you! 
Did n’t I tell you that you warn’t never to go near him?’’. 

“Yes, sir; but—” 

“What did you want to see him for?” 

“ About college, sir.” 

“What about college ?”’ 

The boy drew a long breath. A sudden tremor thrilled 


him,—a tremor not of cowardice, but rather of. such exultant 
relief as the soldier feels when suspense is ended, and the fire 
of battle begins. The prematurely forced issue of the moment 
presented itself to him as but the natural fulfilment of his own 
desire,—a voluntary consummation. As he spoke, he did not 
realize that his words were born of an impulse of desperation. 
They seemed, instead, the deliberate expression. of a definite, 
long-familiar resolve. 

“T have resolved to go to college next fall, sir.” 

“Qh, you ’ve resolved—to go to college—next fall!” gasped 
the incredulous parent. ‘‘ Well,—next fall: ain’t here, yet; but 
by gum, to-night is! You go upstairs an’ undress! ” 

With grim obedience Joyce stumbled upwards into the dark- 
ness of his garret-room. There was a dramatic instinct in his 
nature which was not without its unconscious enjoyment in the 
crisis of the hour. Without lighting his candle, he glanced about 
the familiar room with the eyes of one looking his last at be- 
loved objects. His small cot-bed, too short for his increasing 
stature,—his shabby bureau with its cheap, distorting mirror,— 
the single, comfortless wooden chair,—the bare, unpainted floor, 
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all took upon themselves the tender significance of mile-stones 
receding for ever. The moonbeams streamed through the win- 
dow, flickering upon his fair young face, white and tense with 
complex emotions. Humble, unlovely, even cheerless as was the 
scene illumined by the celestial rays, it was the only frame his 
human life had ever known, and his simple heart clung to it. 

As his father’s step sounded on the threshold, he was inspired 
to make a forlorn attempt to avert the impending catastrophe. 

‘Don’t strike me, father,” he heard himself pleading. “Give 
me fair play, and I’ll be a good son to you; but I am no 
longer a child, to be cowed by brute-force.” 

Swish! The hiss of the lash was his answer,—lifted and 
lowered, rebounding and curling, girdling his slender form like a 
sinuous, stinging snake. 

Not a sound issued from the boy’s white lips, as he grasped 
the whip. The old man clutched it fiercely, but the strength of 
youth was victorious. Passionately doubling and redoubling the 
lash, Joyce flung it into the darkness of the outer hall. 

“There,” he panted, “that’s the end of it!” 

“No, ’tain’t the end,” defied the dazed man, vanquished! 
“You pick up that whip, an’ hand it back to me, first. . Then 
we'll see if it’s the end,—or the beginnin’!” 

“T’ll hand it back if you’ll promise not to strike . me, 
father.” 

‘“T ain’t promisin’ nuthin’.” 

“Then I can’t hand it back, sir.” 

“You ’ll pick it up,—an’ hand it back,—without any promis- 
in’ from me,—or you ’ll leave my house,—an’ never come back 
—till the Almighty God himself brings you!” 

“If you mean it, father, I must go!” 

“Mean it? Of course I mean it!” 

Nevertheless, Hiram Josselyn was far from meaning it; and 
still further from dreaming that, even if he did mean it, his son 
would obey his command. A sardonic smile contorted his face 
as, kicking aside the whip that coiled across his way, he pic- 
tured Joyce as a homeless waif astray in the unknown world. 
Amazed by the unexpectedness of the boy’s revolt, he told him- 
self that pride of graduation expla ied the episode of madness. 
To-morrow Joyce would be meek enough,—and submissive to his 
punishment. He had forgotten the spirit. of youth, indomitable. 
when first aroused; the reckless -hazards ventured by budding 
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manhood. Moreover, he had failed to take into account his son’s 
inherited character. 

As her husband limped down the garret-flight, Mrs. Josselyn 
defiantly ascended it. Her son’s appeal and threat, futile as 
addressed to his father, had reached her ears, and maternal alle- 
giance then and there arrayed itself upon Joyce’s side. Her 
heart was benumbed, but not unloving. A woman of deeds 
rather than of words, however, she proffered no verbal sympathy 
to Joyce, who had flung himself upon his bed; but her Martha- 
like hands were full of material blessings. 

“I’ve brought you some cider and doughnuts,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“ You missed your supper, and they'll do you good. 
And here’s fresh water, and soft old towels, and mutton-tallow. 
—But I don’t want any grease on my sheets!”’ 

“Thank you, mother; but father didn’t—didn’t— Nothing 
happened, you know,” he stammered shamefacedly. But as she 
turned away in hesitating silence, embarrassed as he by the 
incredible revolution of circumstances, he drew her tense figure 
forcibly down to him, whispering between tearless sobs, with lips 
pressed to her ear: 

“ Mother, mother, if I go, you won’t blame me? You heard 
him tell me to go, mother! To stay will be only to fight the 
battle over. Say that you know I must go!” 

There was a moment’s silence while the mother-heart’ faced 
its living martyrdom,—the martyrdom of maternal sacrifice, whose 
common tragedy is known to God alone. 

“Yes, Joyce, I know you must go!.” she answered finally. 
“It is the best way just now, but you ’ll come back later. Wear 
your best suit,—and take a change of clothes,—and your over- 
coat. You'll find all the money I have in your top-drawer, 
under your handkerchiefs. I put it there for your graduation- 
present. I wish it was more, but it will keep you for a little 
while, if you don’t spend it foolishly. You go straight to Father 
Martin, and ask his advice where to go, and what to do, and 
everything! He'll stand your friend, and I ’ll reach you through 
him. My son,—you must be—a good boy!” 

“OQ mother, mother, I don’t want your money! But kiss 
me, mother, kiss me!” 

He was appealing to her to make up for lost time, had she 
but realized it. Night after night, through the years of his 
lonely youth, he had hungered vainly for the caress of mother- 
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lips to solace the hardships of servile ‘days. She had never 
divined the longing, and, in any case, would have held it a 
weakness to gratify it. She was naturally an undemonstrative 
woman, and any tenderness originally in her nature had been 
stunted and starved by her marriage. But compassion, vitalizing 
maternal love, had wrought a gentle miracle. 

“You eat those doughnuts,” was her final word; but though 
Joyce sighed at the commonplace, his disappointment was but 
superficial. The chord of reciprocal love, once awakened, thrills 
immortally between child and parent: and its tender keynote 
attuned for ever the hearts of mother and son. 

An hour later, Joyce passed his mother’s door, childishly 
throwing her a kiss as he stole through the dark on tiptoe. 
In another instant the rubicon of his childhood was past, his 
bondage escaped, his fetters broken for ever. The visions of 
youth flashed like will-o’-the-wisps before him, as his lonely 
figure. cast a gigantic shadow along the moonlit road. 


CHAPTER III. 
BOY AND SWEETHEART. 


The goal toward which his face was set awed Joyce even 
while alluring him. His ambition had been the vague dream of 
a child; and now that his youth faced the materialization of his 
vision, he shrank from the vital test. His heart gave audible 
throbs, like the cries of a young bird affrighted yet exulting, as 
it starts its fledgeling-flight. Glancing back to the familiar 
home idealized by the moonlight, a nostalgic wave surged over 
him. With youth’s finality, he told himself that his present 
farewell was eternal; and the beautiful light of hope in his eyes 
was blurred by unshed tears. 

Reaching the Johnson residence, a “later house” than its 
more provident and less hospitable neighbor’s,—he hesitated, 
looking wistfully towards the illuminated windows. Evidently 
the Johnson family had not yet retired. Indeed, the voices of 
Mandy’s boyish callers still echoed across the fields. It was 
hard for Joyce to pass without one word of farewell to the girl 
who had been his childhood’s playmate, the sweetheart of his 
school days; and whose sympathy and affection, in recent years, 
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had kept his heart from recoiling upon itself in unyouthful and 
morbid bitterness. 

As if in answer to his thought, the figure of a girl, with hand 
raised to draw the lifted curtain, appeared at a window opening 
upon the lower piazza. 

“Mandy,” he called, softly. “ Mandy!” 

The sibilant accents reached her; or perhaps, girl-like, she 
had taken a Juliet’s glance at the night, and discovered her 
Romeo's figure. She projected a pretty head,—the typical head 
of a rustic belle, “banged” and ringleted, and profusely adorned 
with pins, combs, and coquettish ribbons. Its russet-brown tint, 
suggesting sun-burn, effectively framed her laughing brown eyes 
and glowing complexion. Her round face was dimpled, and 
her fresh lips smiled upward, as rose-petals curl towards the sun. 

“Why, Joyce Josselyn,” she called, “I thought it was Jim 
Blakely or Harrison Jones come back! Why didn’t you come 
earlier?” 

“Hush, Mandy,” he whispered. “No one but you must 
know I am here. It’s a secret.” 

“OQ goody!” She vaulted the low window-sill, and joined 
him on the piazza-steps. As he seated himself beside her, his 
pocket bulged against his arm, reminding him of its burden of 
crisp brown doughnuts. 

“ Mother gave me these!” he explained, as he divided them. 
“She knows my secret, of course: but you’re the only other! 
I’m—running away—to—college !”’ 

“Why Joyce Josselyn, you’re no. such thing,” refuted the 
surprised Mandy, shaking her curls by way of emphatic negation. 
Her voice, vibrating with the magnetic music of youth’s Humana 
stop, attuned her crude manner and provincial speech even to 
Joyce’s fastidiousness. While the heart is young and simple, 
taste subserves sentiment. It is of pain more often than of pride, 
—the imbittering pain of disillusion—that the conservative, the 
critic, the censor, the satirist, and the pessimist are born. 

Behind, the house-lights flitted to and fro, as the Johnson 
family separated. Parental calls for Mandy to “come in” were 
disregarded with the innocent audacity of indulged American 
g:rlhood. The absence of arbitrary social convention was a deli- 
cate tribute to the arcadian occasion. The guileless affection of 
early association was revived by the prospect of parting. At 
heart, Mandy and Joyce were again as little children. The in- 
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nocent but self-conscious coquetry which of late had begun to 
distinguish the embryo belle from the tomboy school-girl, sud- 
denly deserted Mandy. Joyce, in ingenuousness of spirit as well 
as simplicity of speech, resurrected the past, rather than repre- 
sented the present, or prophesied the future. His recently 
quickened and asserted manhood, his High School culture, his 
intellectual ambitions, seemed to roll from him with their’ asso- 
ciate burden of years, rejuvenating him into the Joyce of yore, 
who had carried litthe Mandy’s’ books, and drawn her sled, as 
they chattered of school and holiday. But the primitive intel- 
lectual and social phase to which Joyce returned from afar, had 
been Mandy’s permanent stopping-place:—a momentous distinc- 
tion for Joyce not to recognize,—though recognition would have 
implied maturity. 

When the doughnuts which she had shared as a matter of 
course were exhausted, Mandy’s volatile mind was at liberty to 
apply itself seriously. Inconsistently admitting as veracious the 
statement refuted but a moment previously, her intuition went 
straight to the truth of the case, and her ‘candor stated it crudely. 

“7 know why you’re running away, Joyce Josselyn! Your 
cross old father’s been on the rampage again. That’s why! 
You can’t fool me!” 

“Don’t you say another word against my father, Mandy 
Johnson,” retorted Joyce, with imitative solemnity. ‘“ He means 
all right. -I guess it isn’t saying anything against my father, if 
I run away to college, is it?” 

“Yes, it is! Why isn’t it? It’s saying he’s too stingy to 
send you, as other fathers send their sons!” 

“Well,” stammered Joyce, momentarily staggered by femi- 
nine logic, “‘he—he—he doesn’t believe in colleges! I guess 
my father has a right to his taste, Mandy Johnson, just as much 
as you have! Anyway, he doesn’t need to send me. I can 
try for a scholarship,—or work my way through! Besides, 
Father Martin almost promised to get me in somewhere; but 
I’d much rather try on just my own merits, and surprise him 
with my success! It’s to his college I’m going,—to Centre- 
ville College. I guess I can’t improve on what turned out him! 
—Well! I’d just like to know why you’re crying!” 

“They ll make a C—C—Catholic priest of you,’ sobbed 
puritan Mandy. 

“As if priests didn’t have to be made in Seminaries,” ex- 
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plained Joyce, with scornfully superior wisdom. ‘“ What a 
goose you are, Mandy! And Centreville isn’t Catholic, even. 
It’s just one of the smaller colleges, every bit as good educa- 
tionally as the big universities, only not. so famous for—for— 
for athletics and millionaires’ sons! If you'll stop crying, 
Mandy, I’ll promise to invite you to see me graduated,—you, 
and mother, and Father Martin!” 

“ How soon?” asked practical Mandy, temporizing with her 
tears. 

“Qh, maybe in four or five years,” replied Joyce, with mas- 
culine obtuseness to the significance of time’s fatal lapses. 

Small wonder that Mandy wept afresh. In five years she 
would be one-and-twenty,—quite an old, old maid in the antici- 
pation of sixteen. And better than the departing Blakely and 
Jones,—better than all his other local rivals,—the girlish heart 
of Mandy, coquette though she was, liked Joyce Josselyn! 

“Five years means for ever,’ she sobbed. “I won’t let you 
go! Ill just scream right out loud, and tell everybody!” 

“Oh, Mandy! And I trusted you!” 

“Well, I won’t then,’ she promised. ‘ But oh; Joyce, I’m 


” 


so awfully sorry ! 
It was not in the boy’s tender nature to resist the tearful 


eyes and quivering lips uplifted to him. Impulsively he stooped 
and kissed her. They had kissed often enough before, as affec- 
tionate children, and in juvenile game and jest; but this kiss of 
farewell, sealed by the solemn moonlight, was a kiss with a dif- 
ference,—a subtle difference which Joyce would have revered in 
silence; but Mandy promptly materialized it. 

“Why Joyce Josselyn,” she protested, ‘“‘that makes us sweet- 
hearts!” 

No thought of denial came to the boy, no instinct of self- 
preservation, no desire of escape, no presentiment of inevitable 
repentance, no remorse for the fettering of his hapless young 
life, in its inaugural hour of liberty. 

“Why, yes, of course we are sweethearts, Mandy,” he as- 
sented, chivalrously. 

Then he went on his way; his temporal misstep, perchance, 
a spiritual Providence. For pure-hearted youth, like a Raphael- 
led Tobias, walks unassoiled by evil, fended by the angelic 
pinions of hovering love’s young dream. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SEARCHERS FOR THE TRUTH. 


SEARCHERS FOR CHE CRICK. 


I beard them whisper in the gloomy mist: 
Che nisht is dark and whither shall we go? 
I beard them search, and seeking stumbie—Dist ! 


A smothered moan of anguish and of woe. 


Ob! it is dark and weary is the wap, 
And whither does it lead? I bear them say. 


Footsore and heartsore, burdened too they be :— 
ford! is it not Chy will that they may see? 
Ob! it is bard for unfamiliar feet 

Co find the path, and finding follow fleet. 


Courage, keep heart, ve striving fellow-men ; 
Bark for God’s bail, and simply say Amen. 


Rot be whose slance can scan the distant star, 
Rot be whose ken and srasping sharpest are, 
But, ’tis the bumble and confiding mind 

Che eternal Cruth tho’ groping still will find. 


Into the darkness and the aching cbill 
Surely will come the good Lord at the call, 
nto the faint but faithful buman will 
His rescuing hand will outstretch over all. 


More than balf way, when we would most despair, 
bis Spirit’s breath comes rustling thro’ the air; 
More than balf way, at Dis appointed hour, 

Co trusting weakness comes Bis loving power ; 
—And in that moment, in that one embrace, 
Brings Lisht and Strength and Cruth and Grace. 


ALBERT REYNAUD. 
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BY, REV. WILLIAM L.. SULLIVAN, C:S.P. 


T always takes time, it often takes vicissitudes and 
disasters, for a great practical truth or a great 
hope to influence mankind. There are two rea- 
sons for this: one in the speaker of the truth or 

m1 oracle of the hope; the other in’ the generation 
which he addresses. As to the prophet himself, his obstacle is 
in proving his idea to be workable; in finding ways and means 
of convincing men that his enthusiasm can be harnessed to 
achievement,-and that his private illumination is a public and 
providential breaking of light on pathways to new duties and 
new successes. For rarely has it happened that to one given 
the vocation of announcing such a truth or hope has the further 
blessing been vouchsafed of so presenting his message to the 
world that his own times will accept it at his appreciation, and 
enter upon the line of conduct which that message requires. 

And this consideration points to the second obstacle, namely, 
on the part of the generation of men to whom the prophet 
appears. Because he has merely shed light, they do not follow 
him. Though with his truth, speculatively stated, they agree; 
though with his hope they sympathize; still because he has not 
shown signs and wonders they hold off. They possess ideas and 
expend their energy—and they may expend it unselfishly— 
on lines that are settled, safe, respectable. To risk this safety 
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and respectability in a mere venture, however inviting; to hazard 
failure, possibly to appear foolish—this ‘they will refuse to do 
because this is the part of enthusiasts who are daring; and the © 
bulk of men are enthusiasts only when there is no special call 
for daring. But show them that the truth spoken has the sup- 
port of the truth acted on; that the hope which has cast into 
their hearts the spark of aspiration needs for realization no more 
than the support of willing hands, and then the new idea from 
an opinion will become a cause, and will succeed in proportion 
to the devotion back of it. The pity is that when it has be- 
come a cause, the noble spirit whom God elected to fling the 
light of it into the world is already dead, resting from the tardy 
understanding of men and the consuming of his own heart. 
Still, on the grave of such a man the dust will not too long be 
allowed to deepen, and some day there will be raised above his 
tomb a fit temple to the truth he lived and died for. 

A generation has passed since a man of this sort urged upon 
the world what God had first inspired in him as a hope, and 
later confirmed in him as a vocation—the conversion of the 
United States to the Church of God; the making of a Catholic 
America. How he wrought and prayed for that; how for that 
he was worn by labors without and wasted by zeal within, only 
those who lived with him may know, and even they inade- 
quately. But the great hope was then, as even now it some- 
times is, dashed hard against the stones of indifference, or against 
the perhaps rougher rack of that sort of sympathy which is as 
remote from active co-operation as it is uncolored by enthusiasm. 
Nor could men be blamed if they took this attitude. No definite 
working-plan for the great Idea had been put in operation, 
and the practicability of the whole scheme, so far as the human 
side of it went, could be fairly debated by the prudent, the 
cautious, and the calculating. 

And so it came to pass that with a mind absorbed in the - 
outlines of a mighty campaign for God, but with a heart made 
heavy because he faced the forlorn hope almost alone, Father 
Hecker died. 

But his idea lived, for it is divine. And now, in the blessed 
providence of God, that idea faces this generation in far differ- 
ent equipment than when first it was addressed to the generation 
just passing. The conversion of America may still be a far-off 
realization of our present hope; a harvest out of seeds now 
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sowing of which no man can foretell the day of the gathering. 
But. the conversion of America is now more than merely a hope. 
It is become an enthusiasm—a passionate vocation for some of 
the fairest lives in the priesthood of the United States. It is 
now more than the chance scattering of the seed of the word of 
God. It is already a harvest. For already there have been 
gathered into the barns of the Master thousands of souls that 
have grown out of the priestly labors and the holy intercessions . 
sown in this divine apostolate. 

The great Idea needed enthusiasts, who feated not failure nor 
the charge of folly, and, thanks be to God! it has them. It 
needed lives exclusively consecrated to it, and it has gloriously 
obtained them. It needed successes in the way of conversions, 
and by the grace of the Saviour Christ, who alone can give the 
increase, it has won them. As a result, the present position of 
the work of winning our country to the church may thus be 
summarily presented : 

1. The work is permanently, systematically, and efficaciously 
established in the missions to non-Catholics. 

2. It has received the special commendation of Leo XIII. in 
his letter of September 28, 1895, to Apostolic Delegate Cardinal 
Satolli. 

3. It has the warm sympathy and active support of the 
American bishops. In about thirty dioceses non-Catholic missions 
have been given, and in about a dozen have priests, and almost 
always diocesan priests, been set apart for these missions as 
practically their exclusive work. 

4. Regular pastors in fast-increasing numbers are giving non- 
Catholic missions in their parishes, and following them up with 
steady work for non-Catholics. 

5. A Catholic Missionary Union has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York for the important matter of 
financing the movement in needy parts of the country. — This 
Union, in which Archbishops Corrigan and Ryan are directors, 
has the charge of supplying a sufficient income for support, and 
also missionary literature to non-Catholic missionaries in poor dis- 
tricts of the South and West. For this purpose it is legally 
empowered to receive, invest, and disburse whatever sums may 
be given or bequeathed to it. 

6. A quarterly review—Zhe Missionary—is the organ of the 
movement, and reflects every phase of it. 
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7. In seminaries and in the novitiates of religious orders the 
future priests of the country are zealously entering into the 
spirit of the work in a way that insures its perpetuation. 

Last of all, and best of all,.a great tide of intercessory 
prayer for this Apostolate is breaking against the throne of 
God. In convents and in seminaries, at the altar and in the 
world, holy souls are beseeching God that He may accept their 
prayers and sacrifices for a Catholic America. 

For all this there cannot be a Catholic heart in America 
that does not exclaim ‘‘ Thanks be to God!” The hope that 
once men feared to speak, so mighty was it; the-vocation lived 
for and died for by a predestined vessel of election, is at last a 
Cause, with its lovers openly professing it, and with Heaven’s 
best gifts of mind and soul, of nature and grace, enlisted in it. 
God has blessed the work. He will yet more richly bless it. 
As it has had its prophet, it will have its apostles and _ its 
doctors. It will have its share of prayer and sacrifice, of suffer- 
ing and sanctity. It will have all that any work of God has 
ever had; and in the Providence that has already fostered and 
directed it, we cannot doubt that it will have ultimate success in 
the achievement of its supreme design. 

The latest advance in the progress of the movement is the 
organization of the workers in the field, effected at the Confer- 
ence of Missionaries to non-Catholics held during the last week 
of August in the Paulist Convent of St. Francis de Sales, at 
Winchester, Tennessee. Two bishops, Byrne of Nashville, who 
presided, and Allen of Mobile, and twenty priests were present 
at every session. In all respects it was a Catholic gathering: 
Catholic in the character and nationality of the missionaries, for 
names like Kress and Stang and Michaelis and Busch are sand- 
wiched in between names like O’Grady and Doherty and McClean; 
Catholic in the sense of cecumenical, for all sections of the 
country, except the extreme West, were represented ; Catholic ‘in 
composition, for priests of religious communities touched elbows 
with the diocesan clergy, and the presence of two convert lay- 
men gave still further emphasis to the note of Catholicity ; Catho- 
lic, finally, in the scope of its deliberations, for no missionary 
interest from an apostolate of prayer to the foreign missions was 
left unconsidered. 

Indeed, nothing about the movement may make us more 
hopeful than this universality of the persons. and the interests 
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concerned in it. For not being exclusively identified with . one 
man or one set of men, it avoids the animadversions of that 
perverse element in human nature whereby those who have a 
real or an imaginary ground of complaint against an individual 
or a society carry forward their hostility to every possible act 
that emanates from that individual or that society. Because, as 
wise Joubert puts it: ‘‘Men are almost always led on from the 
desire to contradict the doctor, to the desire to contradict the 
doctrine.”” The doctor in this case being practically the whole 
hierarchy and priesthood of the country, we hardly need look 
for any serious contradiction of the doctrine. 

The, first hour of the Conference was given over to the read- 
ing of letters from the American bishops and the superiors of 
religious orders. And of the entire convention no hour was 
more full of gladness and encouragement. To listen to the bless- 
ings and commendations sent by Cardinal Martinelli and over a 
score of bishops and provincials, gave the little company of mis- 
sionaries a sense of solidarity and support that will make mightily 
for efficient work. Holy though the cause, and passionate the 
loyalty behind it, the one was made holier and the other more 
absorbing by those kindly encouragements of our leaders in Israel. 

The scope of the three days’ discussions will best be out- 
lined by giving the subjects of the papers read, and the names 
of those who treated them: ‘The Work of a Diocesan Band 
of Missionaries to non-Catholics,” by Father Cusack, of the New 
York Apostolate; ‘‘The Missionary and His Topics,” by Father 
Elliott, C.S.P.; “The Work of a Diocesan Band in its City 
Parish,” by Father Kress, of the Cleveland Apostolate; ‘‘ The 
Use of Missionary Literature,’ by Father Xavier, C.P.; ‘An 
Apostolate of Prayer for Conversions,” by Father Younan, 
C.S.P.; “The Question-Box,” by Father Conway, C.S.P.; “The 
Eucharistic Mission,” by Father Michaelis, of the Cleveland 
Apostolate; ‘‘The Personal Influence of the Missionary,” by 
Father Doherty, C.S.P.; ‘“The Work in the South,” by Father 
O’Grady, of Alabama; “ Localized Work in Country Districts,” 
by Father Price, of North Carolina; ‘‘The Educational Side of 
the Movement,” by Dr. Stang, of Rhode Island; ‘The Outlook 
among the Scandinavians of the Northwest,” by Father Busch, 
of Minnesota; ‘‘The Relations of a non-Catholic to a Catholic 
Mission,” by Father McClean, of Connecticut; ‘The Catholic 
Missionary Union,” by Father Doyle, C.S.P. 
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Besides these, Bishops Byrne and Allen discussed work 
among the negroes; Father Drury, the Missions in Kentucky ; 
and Messrs. Blunt and Thompson, of Alabama, spoke from the 
stand-point of laymen and converts. 

These were the subjects treated; but how inadequate.is the 
mere mention of them to tell of their spirit and their effect! 
One would have to be present to know how our hearts leaped 
at sentences like: ‘Before God we take the Church’s foreign 
mission heroes for our inspiration and our models’’; or at the 
modestly spoken story of the complete and self-effacing sacrifices 
of some Apostle of the South. Priestliness and the priestly 
passion—zeal—were phrased in every sentence read and voiced 
in every utterance delivered. In nothing was this so well illus- 
trated as in the frequent and affectionate mention of the foreign 
missions. There is the test of the genuine missionary spirit. 
Given an instinctive love for the heathen apostolate, and a spon- 
taneous reverence that is almost worship for the heroes laboring 
in it, and you have the for ever unshakable granite bed-rock of 
the missionary character.. Now, in almost every session there 
was some touching reference to our brothers of the cross in 
heathendom. The project of a Seminary for the Home and For- 
eign Missions was ardently talked over in an informal way,. and 
every heart prayed to God for the hastening of the day when 
in some American city we shall have a house like the. home of 
heroes in the Rue du Bac, with all its glorious traditions, even, 
if God may so bless us, to the Salle des Martyrs. 

To the members of the Conference it mattered little that the 
task they are attempting is gigantic. Not that they blind them- 
selves to a single obstacle or hypnotize themselves with an en- 
thusiasm which overreaches prudence and destroys judgment. 
The conversion of America is a mighty labor, and none know 
that better, or acknowledge it more calmly, than these mis- 
sionaries to unbelievers. Nevertheless, in their minds, neither 
the conversion of the country nor the supreme usefulness of 
non-Catholic missions is for one instant fatuous or problematical. 
‘“Non-Catholic missions are of no use” may be the sentiment 
or the expressed opinion of some men, but those who have 
given themselves to the work for one year, for five, for ten, ab- 
solutely reject such a view, and, to a man, will declare this 
work for non-Catholics to be the grandest work now before the 
Church in this country, and the sublimest labor to which a 
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priest can consecrate his life. They, better than other men, 
have seen the appalling destitution of souls outside the bursting 
granaries of God’s kingdom; have heard the “Come over and 
help us” that brought St. Paul to Macedonia; and know that 
the religiously-minded millions of America can be made to see 
that their spiritual needs—now clamorous for the satisfaction of 
truth and grace—must lead them to the holy household which 
is the ancient sanctuary of Truth and the unfailing treasury of 
grace. 

The non-Catholic mission movement, then, is now not of de- 
batable, but of certain and immense usefulness. It is no longer 
the transient outbreaking of irrepressible enthusiasm, but a sys- 
tematic work of consummate prudence as well as of eager zeal. 
It has risen unto the dignity of an organized movement depend- 
ing on no one man or group of men, but a great movement as 
broad as the church, with the hierarchy behind it and the appro- 
bation of Rome smiling on it. Some of the immediate needs of 
the work, as discussed in the Convention, are these: 

1. That the missionaries engaged in it meet regularly for the 
perfecting of mission-methods and the securing of more unified 
co-operation. 

2. That an Apostolate of Prayer for conversions be spread 
everywhere, among priests, seminarists, convents, and the laity. 

3. That the number of missionaries be augmented both by 
the forming of bands of diocesan missionaries, and by the co- 
operation of the religious orders. 

4. That resident pastors should everywhere try to have mis- 
sions for non-Catholics in their parish churches at regular inter- 
vals, and should make special sermons for non-Catholics a con- 
stant feature of parochial ministration. 

5. That the laity, and especially organizations of men, be 
brought into active co-operation with this work. 

6. That the Catholic Missionary Union be given the material 
assistance absolutely indispensable for the carrying on of the 
work in destitute parts of the country. 

At the end of the Conference friendships had been formed, 
methods of work suggested, and mutual encouragement given, 
which will confer a thousand-fold increase of vigor and efficiency 
to this great work for God. Vivat, floreat, crescat. 
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THE MISSIONARY AND HIS TOPICS.* 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


THE OPPORTUNITY AND THE MOTIVE. 


PATIENT study of existing religious conditions in 

America should convince one that the people are 

famishing for the truths that Catholicity alone can 

teach. The. manifold religions which sprang from 

the Reformation merely mock their divine appetite ; 
and too often scepticism is the result. 

The American people craves to know the truth. Seldom 
does a kindly invitation fail to draw an audience of earnest 
seekers after Christ and His salvation. There is no -part of 
America in which a Catholic priest may not have non-Catholic 
hearers for the asking, men and women sincerely searching for 
the truth, This missionary opportunity fires our hearts with 
courage. 

Who can doubt that this eagerness to hear the truth means 
the conversion of America? And who. can doubt that. with 
America will be converted England and Germany, forming with 
our nation that mighty North into whose hands the world has 
been delivered by its Creator, in order that the name of Jesus 
may thereby become “ great among the gentiles.”” Win America 
for Jesus Christ and all is won. 

Now, the appreciation of this missionary opportunity is part 
of our inspiration; and it should be made highly practical. That 
means that the missionary should realize that as yet this people 
belongs to the world and not to Christ, and needs to be saved, 
just as a man in a burning house needs to be saved from being 
burnt alive. Let us realize that the men and.women about us 
are under the empire of sin and error, and that they are to be 
saved only by the. grace of Jesus Christ as it is committed, to 
His Church and is by her dispensed, because no other church 
whatever has any divine mission to save. men, or is, as an organ- 
ization, anything but false and spurious. 


*A paper read at the First Missionary Conference, August, 1901, Winchester, Tenn. 
VOL. LXXIV.—7 
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The question in each missionary’s mind is, therefore, whether 
or not. he can save any of these poor souls from sin and hell, 
souls longing to be saved, dependent on him for their knowledge 
of the means of salvation. This, therefore, is the main question 
of our vocation: How can I shut the gates of hell to these im- 
mortal souls, and open to them the gates of heaven? I am a 
preacher of salvation, an enemy of damnation. 

It is for that reason that I am an advocate of the truth of 
Christ and the Church of Christ, and for that reason alone. An 
‘apologist defends Catholic doctrine. A  controversialist assails 
error. A missionary makes converts. 


THE TOPICS. 


Practically viewed, the most important of our topics is that 
of church authority ; for the main difficulty of our hearers must be 
the main topic of our missions: and that difficulty is the Church 
itself. Non-Catholics, as a rule, accept particular doctrines more 
easily than they accept the great dogma that all of* Christ’s 
doctrines are committed to a society—one, exclusive, indepen- 
dent church. 

Prove that this is so—that it is necessary, that the Church is 
divine in its origin, rights, gifts; prove the Church’s claims, and 
you prove the main thing for making. converts. That must be 
done; whatever else is proved must help prove this essential 
doctrine and essential fact. Prove any truth you please; it 
helps, as long as you prove that it is linked to the dogmatic 
and disciplinary supremacy of the Church. Any argument on 
any theme is effective for making converts in proportion ‘to its 
leading the hearer finally to accept the Church as his spiritual 
mistress and guide. 

This is the essential way: Christ is divine and teaches 
through his Church; the inner divine life of man is indeed the 
real life; but it is had in and by the external Church, which is 
the body of Christ, the Holy Spirit’s bride. The practice of 
virtue is God’s life on earth, but it must be had in the Church; 
the pardon of sin is to be had securely only there; the perfec- 
tion of union with God through Christ is to be had only in the 
Eucharist, and in the Church which has the priesthood and the 
altar of Christ; communication with the angels of God and with 
our glorified dead, and with our departed but still suffering 
brethren, all this is our privilege only because we are of the 
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Church of the New Jerusalem, and have come thereby to the 
company of many thousands of the angels and of the spirits of 
the just made perfect. 

Keeping this missionary pole star ever in view, one can treat 
of any topic of natural or revealed religion, and thereby retain a 
due sense of proportion in doctrinal matters. 


EXPLAIN THE INTERIOR LIFE OF CATHOLICS. 


The missionary, while exhibiting a perfect allegiance to all 
truths, should show himself deeply impressed with those the 
knowledge of which is most necessary. For example, in treat- 
ing of confession, we should show how the sacrament reveals to 
the penitent the hatefulness of sin, involves the necessity of 
heartfelt sorrow, and imparts the tender mercies of God; not 
confining ourselves to the standard arguments for the divine in- 
stitution of the sacrament. In treating of the blessed Eucharist, 
besides showing its divine institution, we should dwell on the 
unspeakable desire of Jesus Christ for union with us, and the 
constant yearning of souls for union with him. The incalcula- 
ble worth of the certain truth, as against the delirious agony of 
doubt, should be carefully explained while expounding papal 
infallibility. 

Besides the logical and practical necessity of thus revealing 
the intrinsic notes of Catholic truth, this method has evident 
dialectic advantages; especially this: we are enabled to start on 
common ground with our non-Catholic hearers. Happy the advo- 
cate whose cause finds an ally in the breasts of his hearers! 
By displaying the interior worth of the Catholic faith we arouse 
the religious interests of our audience. The most eager longing 
of the guileless soul is the longing for God. That is what we 
must appeal to. Learn how to speak well of God and of divine 
things, and if the men and women you address have hearts of 
stone you will sooner or later melt them into floods of religious 
emotion. 

If an appeal for God is made with candor, intelligence, and 
especially with genuine fervor, it can hardly fail to establish in 
guileless souls the positive side of religion, and also its most 
spiritual side associated with the appeal for God’s Church. This, 
furthermore, would seem the easiest method, as it is the most 
direct. Appealing to the spiritual motives awakens the most 
wide-spread interest, and it goes to the root of all religious ques- 
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tions—God, and Jesus Christ His Son, God and the Holy Spirit 
in His Church. 

But to many of us the temptation to confine ourselves to 
attacking error, to proving that Protestantism is absurd, unscrip- 
tural, self-destructive—in a word, the temptation to assail and 
rout the enemy is almost irresistible. This is the instinctive way. 
It is more natural to rout an enemy than to make him a friend. 
But as the latter is our ultimate purpose, it should be made, if 
possible, our immediate, our continual one. 

Again, the externals of the Catholic religion are so attractive 
that they sometimes allure us to too exclusive a consideration of 
the outer glories of the Church. Let us remember that there 
are few who will bend to the yoke of Christ, that is to the 
authority of the Church, because you prove that she founded 
modern civilization, that she is the only enduring institution 
among men, that Catholic life conduces to ideal citizenship. I 
do not say that there is no room for all this, but I insist that 
such topics are not the best convert-makers; they have their 
uses; they prepare the way, they should not be entirely omitted ; 
but they should not absorb the missionary’s zeal. 

Everything helps the truth; but to awaken a deep longing 
for. divine union and a profound sorrow for sin are essential to - 
conversion; these must be the final motives for entering the 
Church. And they are often the very beginnings of the con- 
vert’s approach to the church. Non-Catholics must be convinced 
that they are sinners, they must be made to long for confession. 
They must be made to long for the great Roman certitude, 
“the Church of the living God, the pillar and the ground of 
the truth”; they must hunger and thirst for Jesus Christ in 
Holy Communion as men famish for food and drink in a 
desert. 

When they begin to listen to us, as a rule non-Catholics are 
convinced that the Church stands as an obstacle between souls 
and God, and our task is to show that the Church brings souls 
nearer to God. They want God. But mostly they would rather 
have God without any church. Our purpose is to show that 
such is not God’s will. When shall we realize that to non- 
Catholics the extreme unity, universality, and perpetuity of the 
Catholic Church make up a spectacle of power calculated to 
arouse distrust? These notes of the divine origin of our religion, 
having first been fully proved, must then be shown in their spir- 
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itual aspect, in their reference to the most personal of the Church’s 
notes, her holiness. 

A powerful organization is not attractive to the religious 
souls around us except it be proved to be a powerful means of 
personal sanctification. The men with whom we deal are not 
naturally religious imperialists. They fancy we want to make 
them mere religious machines. Let non-Catholics know the 
Church in its personal relation, namely, a divinely given means 
for the union of the individual soul with God. The Church is 
vast, indeed, but for the sake of vast numbers of men and 
women, each separately to be saved and sanctified. It is one 
for the sake of the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace for 
all men and for every man. The priceless boon of the certain 
truth to each man and woman is the reason of infallibility. 

Earnest souls may admire a church with a splendid hier- 
archy or a glorious history; but they long for God—God lead- 
ing their minds out of the babel of Protestantism into the tran- 
quil fellowship of the saints; God saying to them through his 
ministry, Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee, a 
message so different from the Protestant assurance of election— 
subjective, gloomy, censorious, fanatical; they long for God in 
the sweet joy of Holy Communion, in the Catholic interior life 
and love of the Holy Spirit: God, in a word, perpetuating the 
work of Jesus Christ through His Holy Brotherhood, the 
Church, through His blessed Sacraments, through His ever 
abiding Paraclete, through His Church. 

To begin the conversion of a Protestant is to remove the 
delusion that our. religion is wholly or mainly a matter of ob- 
servances and formalities, hierarchies and uniformity. Oh, if they 
but knew the interior side, the faith and hope and love that 
we enjoy; the witness of the Spirit, the nearness of Christ, and 
the strength against sin,—if they knew these divine gifts, if they 
but knew Catholicity as we know it, how very many more of 
them would gladly give up all things to become Catholics. 
That, we repeat, is only showing them what the Church practi- 
cally is to ourselves; and yet it isthe spiritual line of argument. 

Earnest natures long to lead virtuous and spiritual lives; 
they will not consider seriously any other claim for a religion 
than that it helps them to do so; whatever else is proved, that 
claim must be manifestly proved. Do we not know that it is 
dread of externalism that sets men’s minds most strongly against 
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our faith ?—the dread that we are for church ritual and church 
authority rather than for the Spirit of God? Abate no jot or 
tittle of the rights of external religion, nay, advance these rights 
to the uttermost by showing them to be divine, and by revealing 
the inward spirit. 

Teach this: the Catholic religion is the dwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in the souls of men, begun and perpetuated by Jesus 
Christ through the ministry and ordinances of his Church. ‘Why 
I am a Catholic” is a topic which in a detailed way discloses 
this inner worth of Catholicity. But all discourses, all answers to 
questions, should smack of this deep meaning of the Church. As 
the actual life of a true Catholic is the union of the interior 
and the external life of God among men, so should be the 
presentation of the Church to our separated brethren. 

The perpetuity of the Church, her apostolic identity, is 
indeed a glorious theme. All history bears witness to the 
splendid fact that this is the same society that the Lord founded 
when He chose the Twelve, when he chose them as the first 
bishops of His one only society. But what for? Ah, dwell 
upon that question and give it full answer, frequent answer: 
what was His prophetic purpose in regard to your audience, 


the very persons here and now listening to you? Show that 
the Church is the mediation of Christ between earth and 
heaven. Let your thoughts of the Church and your thoughts of 
Christ blend inseparably together, and so let your utterance be. 


NO MINIMIZING. 


This being the mind of the missionary, he will of course 
teach in all things the common doctrine of the Church: and 
his purpose to do so should be publicly claimed by him in his 
opening discourse. He should quote from catechisms, from the 
councils of Trent and of the Vatican, from the decrees of pon- 
tiffs, everywhere from Scripture, especially from the New Testa- 
ment. His doctrine is such as to sound familiar to the bishops 
and priests. It will pass current instantly with practised theo- 
logians. He adds nothing and omits nothing. ; 

He has no theological fads, no devotional eccentricities to 
advocate. Although the newest of all novelties to non-Catho- 
lics, to the faithful it is good, old-fashioned Catholicity, familiar 
and beloved. 

There must be no minimizing. Of all the felonies known to 
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man or God none is worse than that of obtaining converts 
under false pretences. And it should be borne in mind that 
one May minimize by omitting to mention certain doctrines as 
well as by belittling the importance of others. The missionary 
must stand for an integral Catholicity, doctrinal and devotional. 
Nor does this hinder a right sense of proportion in doctrines, 
as already noticed; rather it opens the true perspective among 
Catholic teachings. 


THE PERSONAL QUALITIES OF THE MISSIONARY. 


The message of salvation and the messenger must be of a 
piece. “I knew nothing among you,” said St. Paul, “but 
Christ, and Him crucified”; and he would let no man be trou- 
blesome to him, for he bore in his body the marks of the Cru- 
cified. No topic is so interesting to non-Catholics as the 
missionary himself. -He himself should be his best discourse. 
No cause can be so hopeless as a religious one which has an 
incompetent, shall we say an unworthy advocate? No cause is 
so favored as one championed by a saint. 

To gain the personal esteem of a non-Catholic is often the 
first step towards his conversion; frequently it smooths the last 
step, that which is across the threshold. An inevitable question 
in the soul’s question-box is, What kind of a man are you? 
Is it rightly answered by, I am very eloquent; or, I am awfully 
sharp, you can’t catch me; or, I am extremely witty—I can 
raise roars of laughter at your expense; or even, I am deeply 
learned ? 

So much depends on the man, that one who teaches with 
the Apostle’s “spirit and power” cannot fail of making con- 
verts, even though his style be faulty and his delivery awk- 
ward. Himself transformed into Christ, his teaching is the 
same. He that dwelleth within him teacheth by him, namely, 
the spirit of Christ that is in him. 

Yes, they will certainly ask, What sort of a man is this Catho- 
lic priest? Let the answer be, He is a kindly man, very patient 
with you; he is one you would like to talk with privately ; he is 
evidently in dead earnest; there ’s nothing perfunctory about him, 
nor any cant; there is no parade of learning, yet he is familiar 
with Scripture, and quite at home in religious questions; he has 
a well-trained mind, yet he is modest, straightforward, and open; 
he impresses you as a really pious man; he may be homely 
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enough in his manners, but he has no airs; rather a spirit of 
gentle authority, as if conscious of a divine mission. 

The secret of the Catholic missionary’s success throughout the 
world (a very open secret) is the kind of man he is—that as men, 
our missionaries win reverence for themselves even before they win 
conviction for their religion. They advance their cause by per- 
sonal holiness; by a love for Jesus Christ too profound and per- 
vading to be hidden by the most ingenious humility; by a love 
of souls that never knows fatigue in their service, never cares for 
danger or privation, that positively courts martyrdom; by con- 
tempt for money and all the world’s luxury. All this is not too 
much to purchase the pearl of great price. 

The best that the Catholic religion can do in forming charac- 
ter must be manifest in the Catholic missionary. If he will dis- 
arm prejudice, arouse souls from spiritual torpor, recommend a 
religion, nay, impose the yoke of a religion so self-denying as 
ours, he must be a model priest. Our task is not so much to 
win assent to Catholic faith as to extort it. And then we have 
to push on yet further; we have to compel repentance for sin 
and confession of the same to a fellow-man. How often have you 
not seen those intelligent faces in your audience averted from 
you, their very looks turned away from you as they hear your 
arguments. They are saddened at your power, reluctant to admit 
it. They listen to Catholic truth like men walking through a 
pelting snow-storm. 

How sincere must be the virtue of a missionary to meet 
such conditions. Says the /mztation of Christ (ii. 12): “No man 
is fit to comprehend heavenly things who has not resigned him- 
self to suffer adversities for Christ.” According to this doctrine 
even to know religion well involves suffering for Christ. How 
much rather shall this be said of teaching the faith, and that to 
unwilling souls, nay, to hostile ones. How can we preach Christ 
and him crucified unless we know what crucifixion is ?—and this 
is a science learned mainly by experiment. However, upon this 
ascetical side of our vocation it is not my office to dwell. 


THE MISSIONARIES TO THE HEATHEN. 


Our lives are not without labor, but they are full of ease 
and luxury, compared with the lives of our brethren of the 
foreign missions. Side by side with our attack on error among 
civilized races is the vast and sublime apostolate for the con- 
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version of the pagan nations: and that apostolate is at once our 
wonder and our reproach. The missionary to the heathen is the 
ideal Catholic missionary. We are indeed missionaries; but our 
blood-thirsty heathen are kindly Protestant friends; our perilous 
journeys are in comfortable railroad coaches; our deathly solitude 
is the copious supply of daily papers and the company of our 
brethren of the parish priesthood; our hunger and thirst for the 
sake of Christ’s Gospel is our table plentifully supplied with 
food. The rich and fertile field of this noble and gentle and 
intelligent people is in vivid contrast with that tilled by the real 
heroes of the Gospel of Christ, in far off China, in darkest 
Africa, in plague-stricken India, even at our very doors among 
the degenerate remnants of the American Indian tribes. Can we 
even claim fellowship with these glorious apostles of Christ? If 
so, let us make ourselves worthy of such an honor; and let us 
every way aid in their support by assisting the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. 

All hail to our brethren of the heathen missions! They are 
indeed great souls; they have given up all things to save men 
and women redeemed by the blood of Christ—given up home 
and country, language and civilization, ready to die for Christ 
and His little ones, as many of their brethren and of their con- 
verts have already gloriously died. We declare before God that 
we take them for our models; that if we are not naked, nor 
hungry for Christ’s sake, we are at least simple and frugal and 
unostentatious in our lives, we are disinterested, we aspire to be 
heroic. And we would, if God willed it, suffer all things and 
even death itself to save souls. 

If we have no barbarous jargon to learn, we. are at least 
diligent students of our holy themes and of the dogmas of the 
Church; if we are well housed, yet we ungrudgingly give our- 
selves early and late to the service of all the people, to hearing 
the sinner’s sorrowful tale, to persuading non-Catholics—great 
throngs of them or one by one, patiently devoting ourselves to 


instructing converts. 


We are at the opening of a divine movement for America’s 
conversion. We can fail only by our failure to be true Catholics 
and true missionaries—the very truest. We might fail by trust- 
ing to human aids rather than to God and to God alone. But 
we have anchored our hopes in God’s blessed favor, we trust in 
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Him alone; in our interior vocation to be missionaries, which we 
know to be the call of the Holy Ghost. To that we shall be 
faithful unto death. 

We shall be faithful to the external order of God. We shall 
be absolutely obedient in word and work and spirit to God’s 
appointed rulers, the Bishops of the Church: we are only too 
glad of their notice and their guidance. We shall be wholly one 
in doctrme with the Vicar of Christ and absolutely subject to his 
discipline. We shall feel honored to serve in submission to our 
brethren, the local and parish clergy. And we shall endeavor 
to deserve the good will and co-operation of the faithful laity. 

God grant us the grace to realize our high ideal! 





THE FINER SENSE. 
BY FELIX MARIAN. 


HE heart of woman closer lies 

To all the tender sympathies ; 
And Humor, link ’tween joy and woe, 
From her rich bounty oft doth flow. 
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1,—Hervey White’s latest novel* is a realistically detailed 
history of the religious experiences, the trials, and the shames 
of a family, though it is this by implication only, since it deals 
principally with the life of one of the characters. The book is 
intended as an argument against excessive interference of parents 
in the affairs of their children, and of brothers and sisters in 
the affairs of each other. Hubert, the hero, is a dreamy youth, 
raised by strict Methodist parents and destined by them for the 
ministry. Not until he goes to college does he experience “ con- 
version,” and even then its effects are not lasting, for in the 
course of his studies he becomes a free-thinker. Upon graduat- 
ing he marries, not informing his parents until afterwards, and 
moves to Chicago, where he begins life as a literary man. 
There he is unsuccessful, and his forgiving mother brings him- 
self and his wife home to live with the family. His wife falls 
in love with his brother, who. tells him the circumstances con- 
nected with his birth, and finally Hubert hangs himself. It is 
no doubt the purpose of the author to have us believe that the 
sorrows and failures of this character illustrate the effects of too 
narrow orthodoxy in religion, and the interference of the family 
with growth out of this environment. Of an entirely different 


* Ouicksands. By Hervey White. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


. 
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character is Hiram, who is free as air, and practically an agnos- 
tic in religion, so far as any religious information is given con- 
cerning him. 

Such a work as this, of course, opens up quite a problem. 
We would object, certainly, to that puritanical method of parents 
in dealing with their children which at one time existed. But 
we think, and upon good grounds, that such a method is not 
in use now to any great extent. Personally we wish it were 
more so; not, indeed, that narrow, soul-smothering strictness 
which spoils the individual, but an authority given by God to 
parents and instinctively known by them. To discuss such a 
question as this, however, exceeds the limits of a review. The 
book contains some things which are objectionable from a moral 
and religious point of view. 


2.—That Sweet Enemy* is a story built around a kind of 
family feud in Ireland, in which family pride proves but a weak 
barrier against the forces of pure and passionate love. It is a 
love-story of ordinary plot, but worked out with a skill that cer- 
tainly would do justice to a more pretentious work. There is 
very little descriptive work done, but the dialogues, of which 
the bulk of the book is made up, are very well executed, though 
occasionally the general vivacity is not sustained. The char- 
acter-drawing in the story gives abundant evidence of real power 
and versatility in the delineation and exposition of human 
nature. As a whole the book furnishes: very pleasant reading, 
and is published in a neat and first-class form. 


3.—Lady Amabel Kerr has again favored the Catholic reading 
public with a book worthy of her piety and zeal. Whatever 
comes from the pen of this devoted chronicler of Oratorian 
sanctity is ever to be received with grateful consideration. An 


encouraging welcome was accorded her earlier Life of Blessed 
Sebastian Valfré of the Turin Oratory; and no different, we 
-hope, will be the fate of the present volume.t 

It is a story of the life of Father Anthony Grassi, an Italian 
priest of the Fermo Oratory, whose sanctity has lately merited 
for him the title of Blessed. Born in 1592, at Fermo, he grew 
up in the spirit and under the very eye of the Congregation to 


* That Sweet Enemy. By Katherine Tynan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
+A Saint of the Oratory. By Lady Amabel Kerr. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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which he was to be so great an ornament. He lived up strictly 
to the maxims of his holy calling, and showed forth in his life the 
character of a true priest of Jesus Christ. In him the grace of 
God found a sweet repose, and what appeared so ordinary to 
men was choice and pleasing in the sight of God. The con- 
tinual exercise of charity and meekness was the secret of his 
holy life. 

All this is told with a simplicity and easiness which lend 
great charm to the narrative. Interest is heightened by the 
method of treatment. In such a work we might expect more 
of a character sketch,.a delineation of the salient virtues of a 
saintly life. And yet, though such an insistence on particular 
features of a life sometimes produces much spiritual profit, it 
makes dry reading. This is avoided in the present case by a 
happy use of the chronological narrative, whereby the interest 
is sustained at the same time that spiritual benefit is imparted 
by the ever-recurring lessons of patience, meekness, charity. 


4 —Home Thoughts* is a book replete with what is rather 
uncommon—good common sense. Nor is this common sense 
clothed in a common dress. Topics of every-day, domestic life 
are discussed with a charm that denotes a sympathetic heart, 
As the publishers’ notice tells us: ‘“ The interdependent relations 
of husband and wife, parent and child, and the broad field of 
domestic government, give the chief themes.” Naturally it would 
be expected that such themes would afford, perhaps, instructive 
but scarcely entertaining reading. The book before us is both 
instructive and entertaining. 

At times, indeed, greater strength in the treatment of some 
points might be desired, strength of opinion and strength of 
style; but taken as a whole the sentiments of the different essays 
are true and good. Throughout there are touches of pathos and 
delicate humor that lend an additional charm to the work. 
While the book is a collection of reprints from the New York 
Evening Post, the subjects are so intimately related that they 
form a consistent body. 

For the Catholic the various duties which are outlined in 
this book are, to a great extent, based upon and inculcated by 
his religion. The ideals so naturally and simply set before men 
and women by the author are lofty and noble; but a religious 


* Home Thoughts. By C. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


. 
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motive is given for pursuing them in the treatment they receive 
in the Catholic pulpit. 


5—Bishop Spalding’s hosts of admirers will be delighted 
with his latest volume,* containing as it does thoughts selected 
from his various writings, and othess, too, which have occurred 
to him ‘‘on occasion or by chance.” Like all Bishop Spalding’s 
work these “Aphorisms and Reflections” aim at religion and 
culture, and plead for higher, better, and more complete living. 
Though many of them are religious, they are not so in a senti- 
mental, nor yet in a mystical sense. They are rather intellectual: 
a fact which will commend them to many whom anything 
obtrusively sentimental or mystical repels rather than attracts. 
Education is the theme of many of them, and of these nothing 
need be said, as Bishop Spalding’s ideas on education are well 
and favorably known. A book like this naturally lends itself 
easily to quotation, but we will content ourselves with the fol- 
lowing, which strikes deep into the roots of a present-day prob- 
lem: “ Accustom the young to associate religion with what is 
enduring, serene, and beautiful. Let them learn to think of it 
with the serious joy with which they think of a father’s love; 
let it be for them the sign and symbol of their heavenly descent 
and destiny.” Apart from its intrinsic worth this little volume 
has another value in that it furnishes food for meditation, and 
is capable of giving rise in others to thought, if not as noble 
and inspiring as our author’s, yet immeasurably superior to those 
which generally occupy the minds of men. 

We learn with gratification that several of Bishop Spalding’s 
discourses have been translated into French by the Abbé Félix 
Klein, in a volume which takes its title from the first discourse, 
““Opportunité.” Bishop Spalding’s work is not unknown in Europe, 
but the present translation should introduce him to many who 
are unable to read or appreciate his writings in their present 
dress. 


6.—There is no better way of popularizing science than to 
tell its history. And when this is done by a number of special- 
ists the result is very likely to be free from the inaccuracy andl 
fanciful speculations which have given to the word “ popularize” 


* Aphorisms and Reflections : Conduct, Culture, and Religion. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of 
Peoria. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
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a disagreeable sound. The Progress of the Century* has been 
written by a number of men, each prominent in his own depart- 
ment of learning. It deals not only with the physical sciences 
but also with religion, philosophy, medicine, literature, and war. 

There are four essays on religion: {Cardinal Gibbons tells of 
Catholic progress; Rev. Alexander V. G. Allen, of the course of 
Protestantism ; Professor Gottheil, of the advancement of Juda- 
ism, and Professor Goldwin Smith, of the development of Free- 
thought. The Cardinal’s essay seems to show a deeper satisfac- 
tion with the past and a firmer confidence in the future than 
any of the others. Mr. Allen thinks that the Catholic Church 
in the eighteenth century was not a force worthy of considera- 
tion. ‘But in the first third of the nineteenth century there 
came a change, when the Roman Church arose from its lethargy 
to meet the demand imposed upon it by the timid fears of 
statesmen and ecclesiastics, as the safeguard of religion and 
morality, where national churches or particular churches were 
thought to have failed” (p. 491). It is a sure sign of our pro- 
gress when our separated brethren say that we have awakened 
to new life, to do the work which they seemed incapable of 
accomplishing. Mr. Allen sets the hope of Protestantism in 
“the triumphant assertion of the spiritual significance of national- 
ity in the latter part of the nineteenth century.” He hopes to 
see inseparably wound up in the fabric of every nation its own 
peculiar church, as the old covenant was in the kingdom of 
Israel. The well-being of humanity is too abstract an idea to 
serve as an object for ecclesiastical endeavor. The well-being of 
the nationality appeals to the heart. Hence Mr. Allen does not 
wish to see one, universal church, but a number of national 
churches—forgetting the promise of Christ, that there should be 
one fold and one shepherd. We are inclined to ask, Have not 
religious differences produced already confusion enough in the 
minds of men? Why, then, deepen and propagate disunion by 
national prejudice ? 

In order to outline the progress of Free-thought in the past 
century Mr. Smith has commented on the advance made by the 


* The Progress of the Century. By Alfred Russell Wallace; Professor William. Ramsay ; 
Professor William Matthew Flinders Petrie; Sir Joseph Norman Lockyer; Edward Caird; 
William Osler; W. W. Keen; Professor Elihu Thomson; President Thomas Corwin Men- 
denhall; Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke; Captain Alfred T. Mahan; Andrew Lang; Thomas 
C. Clarke; Cardinal James Gibbons; Rev. Alexander V. G. Allen; Professor Richard ty Was 
Gottheil; Professor Goldwin Smith. New York: Harper Brothers. 
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various forms of Christianity. He thinks that the completion of 
the progress of religious disintegration is at hand. But at the 
same time he admits that the Catholic Church has not suffered 
internally from _ criticism—historical, literary, or scientific. We 
regret to note that Mr. Smith’s treatment of Catholic doctrines 
and devotions would lead one to think that he neither under- 
stands nor appreciates them. He whose profession is liberalism 
should be broad-minded enough to consider the Catholic Reli- 
gion as it really is, and not as it appears to the eyes of a pre- 
judiced outsider. 

Professor Gottheil’s account of Judaism is interesting, and we 
rejoice with him in the greater freedom from persecution which 
the Jew enjoys at the end of the century just closed. 

In the first division of his essay Dr. Caird says that “in 
philosophy, as in other departments of knowledge, the work of the 
nineteenth century has been one of mediation and reconciliation. 
It has been an endeavor to break down the sharp antithesis of 
philosophical and scientific theories that was characteristic of an 
earlier time.” This is certainly an apt characterization of the ten- 
dency of nineteenth century philosophy. But we do not think that 
the mutual attitude of reconciliation between science and philoso- 
phy has mainly arisen from the domination of what Dr. Caird terms 
the zdeas of organic unity and development. Science has found itself 
incapable of proceeding to the higher generalizations without the 
aid of philosophical methods, while philosophy has learned by 
costly lessons that a priori arguments—however strong in them- 
selves—are most likely to fly wide of the mark when used in 
the domain of natural science. The limitations of science and 
philosophy have been more clearly defined in the nineteenth 
century, and the twentieth opens with a better understanding— 
in many quarters, at least—of the supplementary character of 
these two branches of knowledge. But the recognition by each 
of its own weakness when standing alone, and the vision of the 
grand results which may be brought about by a future union 
between the two, have been the most potent factors in bringing 
about that conciliatory attitude so characteristic of the relation 
between science and philosophy at the close of the century just 
elapsed. 

The article on Evolution by Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace is 
somewhat disappointing. In view of the scope of the present 
volume it seems that he could have made better use of his 
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limited space by devoting himself more exclusively to the history 
of evolution. The brief statement of old objections to the theory 
and their often-repeated answers does not repay us for what we 
lost in the outline of its development. From so prominent an 
evolutionist we are surprised to see the statement that from the 
tine of Lucretius to the middle of the eighteenth century no 
advance was made in the theory of organic evolution (p. 17). 
He seems to have forgotten that Francis Bacon (1) pointed out 
the presence of transitional forms in nature, (2) spoke of varia- 
tions produced by man and nature, and (3) suggested that . 
species might change as the result of an accumulation of varia- 
tions. 

Dr. Ramsay’s history of chemistry is remarkably complete, 
and well proportioned when we consider its short length. 

Except for one little point we have nothing but words of 
praise for Dr. Mendenhall’s history of physics. He attributes to 
Newton the conception of the corpuscular theory of light (p. 313). 
This theory had been previously broached by Descartes and 
was merely adopted and developed by Newton. 

We have by no means criticised all the articles of this valua- 
ble book. Archzology, Astronomy, Medicine, Surgery, Elec- 
tricity, War, Naval Ships, and Engineering are all treated of by 
prominent experts. 

In comparison with Mr. Williams’s Story of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Science (recently published by Harpers) Zhe Progress of the 
Century is far more complete, and the special topics do not suf- 
fer from the one-sided treatment which was the chief fault in 
Mr. Williams’s work. His narrative is perhaps a little more in- 
teresting, and the reader is spared the useless repetitions which in 
The Progress of the Century are most noticeable in the History 
of Physics and Electricity. 


7.—A commendable feature of Dr. Thorndyke’s little volume * 
is the clearness with which the matter is presented, it being 
adapted to minds of average intelligence and all the philosophi- 
cal terms explained. The dialogue form in which it is written 
adds much to this clearness and to hold the reader’s attention. 
The matter itself is taken, as the author tells us, from various 
works on Psychology, especially from those of Professor William 


* The Human Nature Club. By Edward Thorndyke, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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James, who is much quoted and whose opinions seem to be 
those adopted by the author. The volume contains some 
judgments which we can accept, and others, too, which we can- 
not. The theory of emotions and the notion of mind, both of 
which are Professor James’s, are, to our way of thinking, false ; 
and the same may be said of other notions in the course of the 
volume. Might we riot expect to find some mention of a spiri- 
tual soul? This is something believed in by the majority of the 
people to-day, and we wonder that there was not some member 
of the Human Nature Club cognizant of the arguments in favor 
of it. The chapter on ‘“‘Some Deeper Questions of the Soul ”’ is 
rather unsatisfactory, though one argument in it, the moral argu- 
ment for the freedom of the will, is good. 


8 —A recent publication will doubtless call to the minds of 
many readers another earlier book, concerning the origin and 
authorship of which there was much speculation. By some this 
collection was thought to be the clever work of a clever inven- 
tor, while others, impressed by the painful reality of the writing 
and the terrible tragedy it told, looked upon it as genuine his- 
tory. One wonders if the same guesses will be made concerning 


The Missing Answers to an Englishwoman’s Love Letters.* 

It is generally admitted that those who held the “ English- 
woman’s Love Letters” to be fact were by far in the majority, 
but we feel safe in saying that the greater number of those who 
read the “ Answers” will be inclined to be incredulous. It would 
not be a difficult task for a clever writer, with the former col- 
lection before him, to pen a series of answers which at least 
might appear genuine. 

Viewed from a purely Catholic stand-point, the book contains 
many, many passages which evidence the fact that the writer is 
not of the true fold. Barring these and considering it as a work 
of literature, these ‘‘ Answers” are worthy of the highest praise 
for the deep and pure sentiment which they contain, and will 
undoubtedly prove interesting to the many who may read them. 


9.—In a new edition, complete in one volume, Messrs. Powell 
and Tout have reissued their valuable text-book on English His- 
tory.t The work is one to be recommended as lucid, accurate, 


* The Missing Answers to an Englishwoman's Love Letters. New York: Frank H. Lovell 


Book Company. 
t History of England. By F. York Powelland T.F. Tout.. New York: Longmans, Green 


& Co. 
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thorough, and admirably fitted for its purpose, viz., “use in 
schools amd among younger students.” Maps, tables, section- 
' headings, and index afford real help to the reader, and make it 
possible to construct a sort of epitome of the contents of the 
volume at very little cost, In the account of the quarrel be- 
tween Charles I. and the Parliament we find a noticeable im- 
provement upon the biassed presentations in common vogue 
among High Tories—who lay all the blame on the Commons— 
and Whigs or Radicals, who treat the King with equal injustice. 

Generally speaking, references to Ireland and to the Church 
are made in a spirit of fairness and honesty. The story of 
Thomas a Becket betrays a failure to realize the exact import of 
the Constitutions of Clarendon; otherwise it is free from error. 
Also we feel disposed to correct the statement that Henry. VIII. 
purposed to restore the ancient legal status of the church; for 
Maitland’s Canon Law in England proves the pre-Reformation 
English Church to have been ruled by Roman Canon Law as 
completely as was any land in Continental Europe. A regretta- 
ble omission in the volume is a reference to the sources whence 
each quotation comes. The account of the American Revolu- 
tion is a trifle supercilious. 


10 —After the very full treatment already accorded the first 
edition of Father Taunton’s English Jesuits* in our July issue, 
we need make little comment upon the new American edition 
of the same volume just brought out by the Lippincott Com- 
pany. As to contents and appearance, the two editions are 
identical, varying in nothing but the publisher’s name. 

The book is a handsome one and deals with a most interest- 
ing subject. Yet it seems impossible to praise the author for 
the way he has handled his matter. We refrain from inquiring 
into his motive, and we are willing to abstract from the considera- 
tion of the good or evil consequences apt to result from his 
work; and still it remains undeniable that the calm impartiality 
of the true historian has not presided over the composition of 
this volume. There are many instructive pages in it, and in 
some instances the writer presents his views skilfully and success- 
fully vindicates his accuracy, all of which, however, only makes 
it the more regrettable that he has not been able to abstain from 
partisanship. 

* The History ofthe: Jesuits in England, 1580-1773. By Ethelred L. Taunton. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. : 
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For one thing the volume may be relied upon, it paints the 
shadiest chapter of the story of the English Jesuits in colors 
about as black as the most skilful antagonist could find. 
Nothing worse can be said of them than Father Taunton has said. 
Yet, as the book is an instance of special pleading, no one can 
honestly render a verdict merely in view of the evidence here 
presented. What the defence has to say may be learned by 
reference to recent issues of the (London) TZad/et and the 
(London) Month. 

We note that the present edition reproduces the now famous 
original frontispiece—a supposed portrait of Father Parsons, 
about the genuinity of which some heated discussion has been 
going on in the magazines named above. Whether or not the 
picture be genuine is, indeed, a matter of light importance; nor, 
supposing it spurious, can a charge of malicious intent be fastened 
upon Father Taunton. Other charges, however—far graver— 
have been pressed against him. For the moment the controversy 
concerning his accuracy has been suspended; but as he has 
announced that he is now engaged in working up evidence in 
support of his side we presume that hostilities will be renewed 
later on. Rather a pity, it seems to be; and yet no doubt both 
sides are actuated by a sense of duty. 


11—Professor Caldecott’s Philosophy of Religion* is really a 
historical survey of the various systems and writers prominent 
in the field of Theism. The author limits himself to a considera- 
tion of the literature of Britain and America, and to the _post- 
Reformation period. He includes some Catholic writers, but, 
unfortunately, fails always to appreciate them in a proper light. 
This part of his work is all the less acceptable because he has 
had the poor taste to class Catholic writers as ‘‘ Romanist”’ 
theologians. 

As his preface warns us to expect, the author devotes con- 
siderable space to the tenets of certain very obscure writers; yet 
he is not exhaustive in his enumeration. For instance, he leaves 
out the names of Ussher, Boyle, Archer, Butler, Salmon, Lloyd, 
Fitzgerald, O’Brien, all of them Protestants, and three of them 


bishops. 
The author’s enumeration of the types of Theism is interest- 


*The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. By Alfred Caldecott. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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ing, but sadly instructive. If men with every advantage stumble 
when seeking in nature for God, or when searching there for 
proofs to confirm a tottering belief acquired in childhood, we 
may have some notion of the hopelessness of the state of those 
myriads in the great hives of industry, both in the old world and 
the new, who are led by every ignis fatuus lighted by popular 
teachers of Agnosticism or revolutionary Socialism. We have no 
real reason to despair in presence of this appalling fact—the ex- 
planation and the remedy are suggested in the Epistle to the 
Romans; but there is ground for pity and the action it inspires. 

Dr. Caldecott does not allow equal treatment to the repre- 
sentatives of the various schools into which he divides the 
writers. He classifies the forms of Theism by the methods 
employed, and he carries the classification to an extent open to 
criticism on the part of men wedded to the principle of unity in 
scientific exposition. We, however, cannot lose sight of the fact 
that the exhaustive, if rather artificial, character of his classifica- 
tion conduces to clearness of apprehension, and as a consequence 
possesses no inconsiderable mnemonic utility. 

In addition to the complaint that representatives of the differ- 
ent types do not receive equal consideration, we may say that 
one or two types, not of highest philosophical value, have 
received more than their share of consideration. It is difficult to 
place the standard because, consciously or unconsciously, each one 
of us has a modicum of presupposition. We are dealing with 
Natural Theology,—whose mind is free from some influence due 
to Revelation? The enormous difficulty of divesting one’s self of 
presuppositions justifies us in according high praise for the task 
undertaken by the author, and, better still, high praise for the 
way in which. he has fulfilled it. So far as he permits us to 
see his preferences, we differ from him; nevertheless we must 
recognize his honesty of purpose. 

The “clue” which he had in mind while following “the 
windings of Natural Theology in Britain” is a definition which 
invests his conception of a Supreme Being with six attributes: 
He is Necessary, Infinite, Eternal, Perfect, Immanent, and 
Transcendent. With these six attributes forming his criterion, he 
sets about the work of examining the contributions of men who 
have entered this field of thought from the side of Theology 
(Revelation), or from the side of Philosophy—in other words, 
who have descended from the supernatural or ascended from the 


. 
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natural. We are not sure that he has traced the formation of 
the mind in either mode; it looks as though accidental circum- 
stances determined his view of the formation, though, ‘no doubt, 
for a reason we have suggested, there would be a difficulty in 
pursuing the necessary analyses except in such cases as Berkeley’s 
or Butler’s. Each of these was independent of antecedents, 
owing to a radical sceptical turn of intellect; while the two men 
especially warranted as leaders of British scepticism, Hobbes and 
Hume, were too wedded, the first to his own opinions, the second 
to his own critical objections, to be genuine sceptics. 

The statement (Part II.), that Intuitionalism owes its appear- 
ance mainly to the demand of historical theology for a univer- 
sally accepted doctrine, implies that it has been made to order. 
This is curious, since our author puts Herbert of Cherbury at 
the head of the line of English Intuitionalists. The trouble 
Locke gave himself to refute the “Innate Ideas” of Descartes 
suggests that these prevailed among English thinkers; a notion 
of a class of ideas corresponding to those which later on came 
to be called necessary, an awkward term for those concepts 
which of necessity spring up as conditions for the perception of 
other ideas) We mean by conditions something more than 
“forms.” For instance, no one would have the courage to say 
that the Absolute is a form of the Relative; and we think that, 
quite independently of theological demands, there might be a 
theory that an idea was in the logical order precedent to another 
which in the chronological order came first. The result of 
Intuitionalism, then, might possibly be a reversal of the aspects 
of the argument from design. 

The section on Consensus is very practical. We have hardly 
glanced at what the author describes as Demonstrative Rational- 
ism—that is, the a posteriori form—because in the limits set for 
himself he could do no more than sketch a method which must 
have begun with the earliest thought. We have passed over 
the ethical types, because the conclusions from the moral side 
being drawn in the same way as those of Rationalism are suffi- 
ciently suggested by what is said of the latter. 

We ask for this book a candid teception. It is worth the 
reading. And now, finally, a word on the impression left by 
it. It is certainly an unpleasant surprise “to minds simply and 
seriously in search of truth” to find that there is a diversity of 
opinion with regard to the existence-and nature of .God. - And 
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no one would wonder that “there arises a temptation to doubt 
whether man is really responsible for his beliefs at all,” were 
this diversity all we could be sure of—as the author seems to 
imply. But zs this diversity all he can be sure of ? His own 
long catalogue of books shows us how many writers have satis- 
fied themselves that there is a Power, endowed with intellect 
and will, which was at the beginning of the universe and still 
orders it, and yet is distinct from it. The present volume, 
therefore, is an unconscious testimony to the truth of the 
declaration of the Vatican Council: God, the beginning and 
end of all, may be known with certitude, from created things, 
by the natural light of human reason. 


12.—The second volume of Mr. Sturgis’s Dictionary * deepens 
the appreciation recently f given in these pages of the learning 
and skill brought to the execution of this invaluable work. It 
embraces the subjects from “Facade” to “Nymphzeum,” and 
thus covers a section of the architectural alphabet more inter- 
esting than any other to both the professional student and the 
general reader. The architecture of France, Greece, and Italy 


is treated in this volume, and we specially commend the ten 
chapters devoted to France, and the fourteen given to Italy, for 
excellence of arrangement and thoroughness of discussion. The 
account given of Gothic architecture. is also valuable, and is, 
indeed, a model of what a special dictionary article should be. 
Starting from a just conception of the essential features of this 
style, it develops along lines of historical and critical study with 
a concise clearness which seems to us faultless. Another nota- 
ble article, and one which ought to be of special interest to the 
clergy, is that devoted to mrral painting, contributed by Mr. 
Blashfield. Its history, methods, and limitations are clearly set 
forth, and admirably illustrated. But. to speak of these features 
of the volume is not to ignore the many excellent qualities of 
the work done through the whole book. In its text, typogra- 
phy, and wealth of illustration this volume is up to the high 
standard of the first instalment. We are glad to note that the 
concluding volume will be issued this autumn. 


* A Dictionary of Architecture and Building—Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. By 
Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, and other expert 
Writers, American and foreign. Vol. II., F—N. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


t March, tgor. 
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13.—The interest attaching to any publication in behalf of 
such a charitable work as the care of deaf mutes must for the 
very sake of the cause be a deep one. But the little volume * 
before us has, besides this interest, an attraction of its own in 
the pleasing but perhaps too conventional stories and poems 
numbered among the contents. 











14.—Those who delight in vest-pocket editions of the Bre- 











































viary will find their fondest hopes realized in the present one.f ‘ 
In size it is scarcely larger than the Hore ordinarily used, and 1 
the print though fine is remarkably clear. The paper is opaque [ 
and of a pink tint well suited to the eyes. 
‘ t 
15.—We have received a copy of the seventh edition of the e 
life of Ste.. Lydwine{ by Huysmans. The event of that cele- V 
brated and much discussed author’s entrance into the realm of li 
hagiography is so notable, and the volume itself is so provoca- n 
tive of thought, that we think best to defer notice of the work 
until we shall have time and space to give it a somewhat g 
lengthy consideration. st 
w 
sx 
I.—M. OLLE-LAPRUNE, A LAY APOSTLE.§ 3 
La Vitalite Chrétienne is a volume which awakens regret in ne 
us—regret that its contents are likely to remain unfamiliar to is 
so many Catholics in this country. Made up of various essays ar 
and addresses of the late M. Ollé-Laprune, together with a sketch lil 
of that writer by M. Georges Goyau, the book is brimming over Ww. 
with suggestions for all those interested in the problems which to 
confront Catholics of the present day. Above all it voices a Wi 
most powerful appeal for intelligent and consistent social action ur 
on the part of Catholics, bringing to bear upon this matter the a 
light afforded by a peculiarly learned and deeply religious th 
thinker, who to some extent was a French counterpart of “ the 
sage of Birmingham.” Fe 
* Robert the Canadian, Published by Rev. M. M. Gerend, St. Francis, Wis. de 
+ Breviarium Romanum. New York: Benziger Brothers. su 
t Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam. Par J. K. Huysmans. Paris: P. V. Stock. th 






§ Za Vitalité Chrétienne. Par Leon Ollé-Laprune. Introduction par Georges Goyau. 
Deuxiéme edition. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 
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One could wish that American Catholics were a little better 
informed than they are at present as to current. religious develop- 
ments among the European nations. Generally speaking, our 
transatlantic co-religionists watch us far more closely than we 
observe them. They gladly proclaim that they profit a good 
deal by this. We, in turn, could gain much by being equally 
wide awake. M. Ollé-Laprune, for instance, is a name which, to 
our loss, is rather unfamiliar among us. The man stood for a 
system of thought of immense significance in the intellectual 
world, especially in religious matters, and most especially at the 
present time. His Certitude morale, like Newman’s Grammar of 
Assent, threw open a whole new world to minds previously 
trained to think that narrow academic formule embrace and 
exhaust the realm of truth. He taught his pupils that facts 
were more sacred than methods; that the great problems of 
life and not the traditional rules of a school are the most serious 
matter of study. In short, he was a teacher who had a special 
message for the thinking minds of this age, and who bent his 
greatest energies to the task of proving that the attention of 
students must be fastened upon humanity as it exists in the real 
world rather than upon abstractions; and that the whole human 
soul, not one aspect of it, makes up a man. 

M. Goyau’s introductory sketch will give a good idea of the 
author to those who are seeking acquaintance. It brings out in 
strong relief the thorough Catholicity and the religious earnest- 
ness of M. Ollé-Laprune. A lay apostle he was indeed; and it 
is refreshing to know that his high vocation obtained so emphatic 
an approval, when we recall that nowadays laymen are all too 
likely to be told that their religious efforts should begin and end 
with saying prayers and setting good example. “I am inclined 
to think,” the Jesuit Father Régnon wrote to him, “that God 
wills, in our day, to renew the lay apostolate (hierarchically 
under the priesthood, but marching forward), as in the days of 
a Justin and an Athenagoras. It is you above all who suggest 
these thoughts to me.” 

Two of the essays record the author’s strong admiration for 
Father Hecker, whose vigorous ideas and personal holiness had 
deeply impressed this Christian philosopher. M. Ollé-Laprune 
sums up his plan for serving France, society, and the church in 
these words of his American contemporary: “ A movement 
springing from the synthesis of the most exalted faith, with all 


7 
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the good and true in the elements now placed in antagonism to v 
the church.” And the lives of both men have given conclusive v 
testimony to the wisdom of their philosophy. tl 
it 
Ci 
2.—A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL SPIRITUALITY.* re 
One is tempted to wish that Father Best had consulted tl 
modern infirmity so far as to invent another title for the admira- 0 
ble translation he has just presented to the public. For there i 
good reason to believe that the name of the new volume will fc 
act as a deterrent with readers who are capable of using the is 
Exercises to very good purpose. Whether it be that modern b 
hypersensitiveness, which passes under the name of human re- s 
spect, or the haunting consciousness of personal inconsistency, a 
some influence will work upon the average reader rendering him th 
first a little timid about taking hold of the book and then very tc 
diffident as to his own ability to assimilate its instructions. 
Directors, too, may hesitate a moment before recommending a E 
book the very title of which will provoke the half-sneering criti- is 
cism of those whose delight it is to interfere in the spiritual A 
concerns of others. Our comment, it may be said, is based upon m 
a very superficial, or rather upon an exaggerated view. Be it tc 
so; one must take things as they are and meet conditions which E 
exist. It is our conviction that nowadays the prevalent disposi- V 
tion is not toward trying to bring out the very finest capacities au 
of the soul and to encourage aspiration toward the higher stages fu 
of the life of prayer. The unfortunate result is apt to be this: di 
that many who are destined for and capable of great things will its 
be discouraged from attempting them; that the glory of God th 
and the perfecting of man will fall dismally short of what could m 
be realized. Possibly this opinion is wrong; it would be glad m. 
tidings for us to find that we have been utterly mistaken. §¢ 
Those who do get hold of the book and make proper use of 
it will find it contains a veritable spiritual treasure. The work 
consists of the translation—a very fine one—of the second sec- 
tion of an old sixteenth century book of Spiritual Exercises for 
the Purgative, Illuminative, and Unitive Ways. The original 
arrangement has been a little improved upon by the translator, a 
* Meditations and Exercises for the Illuminative Way. By R. P. Michael of Coutances, sti 






Prior of the Grande Chartreuse. Translated by Kenelm Digby Best. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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who has printed out in full a great many repeated passages 
which were merely referred to in the Latin edition. Even with 
this improvement, however, the order of the book is sufficiently 
intricate to dismay all who are not willing to study over it very 
carefully—a fact that will weed out numbers of undesirable 
readers. Those who persevere unto the end will be repaid for 
their labors by a glimpse into a pure, serenely beautiful region 
of prayer hitherto, in all probability, quite unfamiliar to them. 

It has been said by: competent judges—by Father Hecker, 
for one—that, in our own age, a great many more persons than 
is ordinarily supposed are capable of great perfection. It has 
been said, again, that the great desideratum with advancing 
souls is that they should be trained and encouraged to look 
away from self and toward God. One of the great merits of 
the Spiritual Instructions of Blosius is that they are calculated 
to develop this habit of mind. | 

The present book ‘is a fit companion ‘volume to Blosius. 
Every single word in it is addressed to God and the Saints; it 
is but a series of drills and exercises. in conversing with God. 

series of ten meditations makes up the book, each of them 
mainly—or rather entirely—directed to eliciting direct affections 
toward God and our Lord. Then on each meditation are based 
Exercises of Love, and Exercises of Adoration, and Exercises of 
Virtues. A year’s study would scarcely exhaust the abundant 
suggestions in these two hundred pages; and that year would 
furnish spiritual pabulum for a long life. As for simplicity, 
directness, beauty, and depth, the book is perfectly unique; and 
its contrasts, enumerations, antitheses, and repetitions—once that 
the reader has found the key to their order—will charm the 
mind sensitive to literary graces. The translation is done in 
masterly fashion. Our gratitude to Father Best and our hearty 
good wishes for his work! 


3.—HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE.* 


Though keeping in view the needs of candidates for exami- 
nation, the present work is by no. means a “cram” made up 
of past examination papers; it is really an introduction to the 
study of French literature, and one to be relied upon so far as 


* A Short History of French Literature. By L. E. Kastner and W. G. Atkins. 


pei | 
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such information can be compressed into a volume of 300 pages 
or so. 

The introductory chapter in a few pregnant sentences tells 
something of the origin of the French language; and the 
authors’ next step is into the Middle Ages. We note a humor- 
ous definition of what is called the esprit gaulois—where they 
are speaking of the reaction of the national intellect, so positive 
and so mocking, against the chivalrous ideals of the thirteenth 
century—and quote it as a good instance of the sound and 
practical character of the compilers’ conception and manner of 
presenting them. The esprit gaulois, they say, “in its most 
general aspect, may be described as a revolt against and a 
parody of authority and respectability, a wish to shock Mrs. 
Grundy, etc.” This description alone would be sufficient to 
satisfy us that the authors had taken possession and drawn into 
the very core of their perceptions the gay and penetrating satire 
in which the Frenchman, good or bad, expresses his dissatisfac- 
tion with institutions and conventions of any kind. It is the 
spirit in which he will attack a fashionable philosophy, a tone 
of criticism, a religious dogma, a Bard of Justice. 

Under the Middle Ages we have the Epic spoken of in a 
tone French-like in its ease and clearness; its three divisions 
talked about in a few words by men whose knowledge extends 
to their finger-tips. They say the “National Epic”—the first 
of the divisions—has been conclusively proved to be of German 
origin. We are inclined to doubt that there was anything more 
there than a Germanic influence brought in by the Franks. 
The Gallo-Romanic civilization was the basis of thought and 
sentiment which must have absorbed the Germanic tendencies 
of feeling and point of view even in the earliest Merovingian 
times. Our authors quote “a famous philologist” for their 
opinion; we think his observation rather proves our restriction. 

The second period (1050-1120) of the French or National 
Epic supplies us with the Chanson de Roland, Le Pélerinage de 
Charlemagne, and Le Rois Louis. Treating of the third and 
fourth periods in outline readily conceived, the authors return 
to the Chanson de Roland “as giving the best idea” of the 
National Epic. They had previously observed that the Song 
of Roland which we possess is not the one which Taillefer 
sang at Hastings. At this point they tell us something of the 
structure and subject of the poem; but we regret they do so 
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in a very meagre. way. Perhaps this may be due to the fact 
that they suppose their readers are acquainted with it through 
some fine translations which preserve the fire and coloring of 
the original. 

In their desire to condense they are rather unsatisfactory in 
telling us of the origin of the second division, the Epic of Anti- 
quity, and its influence on the romantic literature of succeeding 
centuries, which received a death-blow from the matchless satire 
of Cervantes. And, by the way, this same satire is a capital 
illustration—though proceeding from a saturnine Spaniard—of 
tae esprit gaulois. He takes hair-brained enthusiasm as though 
in all seriousness -and with all respect, while we see his 
shrugged shoulders, mocking lip, and deprecating hands in 
every line. 

We must pass to the drama, as our space compels us to 
select our points of notice; and we think that in important 
respects we can gauge the strength and limit of French genius 
better by its performances in this department of literature than 
in any other. We do not undervalue the achievements of 
Frenchmen in oratory, in the exact sciences, in prose fiction, in 
poetry, but nowhere do we find their characteristics so effective 
as in their plays. The comedy of no modern people shows 
anything to approach Moliére; unless, perhaps, we compare 
with him the comedies of Shakspere. But such a comparison 
requires a definition of ‘‘comedy,” for there is not a single 
comedy of Shakspere’s which is free from an extended tragic 
influence. Now, in Moliére the action proceeds from character, 
from vice or folly, sentiment or passion. We have read with 
much interest our authors’ treatment of this inestimable play- 
wright; and taking it as a specimen of their appreciation of the 
quality of French literature, we can say our readers may safely 
rely on their judgment. 

We cannot help thinking that to our own time is wanting 
the fine sense and exquisite taste which ridiculed the Précieuses. 
We have our women of science to-day like the Précisians of 
the Hétel de Rambouillet, who rejoiced in the title of Gassendists ; 
we have our sociological women and our Christian Science 
women solving insoluble problems, like the Femmes Savantes, a 
higher evolution of the Précisians; and sure we ,are if Moliére 
lived now he would never write his Ecole des Femmes, for he 
would have learned the danger of withdrawing women from the 
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domestic realm where Cornelia and Lucretia reigned on the 
stage made famous, or infamous, by Herodias, Berenice, Messa- 
lina, Agrippina. 

We can recommend the excellence of our authors’ handling 
of the literature of the nineteenth century, and particularly 
the poetry of that time, which, like all French poetry, seems a 
hidden language to the Englishman. However, we cannot con- 
clude our notice without a caution against an implicit reception 
of the authors’ verdict in matters regarding religion and the 
church. 



















4.—BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. 


A Dictionary of Miracles is a ponderous volume written by a 
Protestant clergyman, the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. He 
is named as the author of several other works, all published by 
a very respectable firm; and I have no doubt he is a standard 
authority among Protestants. The title of the book interested 
me, so I borrowed it and tried to read it. It is a most amusing 
book. The crass ignorance of the writer, his hebetudinous in- 
capacity for distinguishing the true from the false, and his child- 
ish malice in misrepresenting the saints, their miracles, and the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, are a treat. A Catholic has 
a good laugh at every sentence, but he becomes sad when he 
thinks of the mental condition of so many millions of his coun- 
trymen whose prejudices are reflected in Dr. Brewer’s book, and 
perpetuated by his authority. and that of other writers of so- 
called history. 

To copy some of the doctor’s statements regarding the 
miracles and the lives of the saints would afford very enter- 
taining reading; but space will not permit me to do more 
than give a few extracts from the ‘inferences drawn from the 
data contained in this book,” to borrow the doctor’s own 




















words. 

Catholics believe and teach the following things, according to 
our most learned historian: “‘ Charity to the poor is certainly 
the most pronounced of all acts.of merit.’”” Here we behold him 





pose as an authority in Catholic ascetic theology. He knows it 
all, and the Catholic theologians who disagree with him are not 






competent. 
“To destroy them ’’—Jews, Protestants, as well as Mahome- 
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tans and heathens—“ by craft, war, persecution, or in any other 
way is as glorious as to trap a foe by ambush or kill him in 
open fight.” Macaulay, Motley, and John Fiske of Harvard 
wrote novels which they called histories; but neither the A/story 
of England, nor The Rise of the Dutch Republic, nor any of 
Fiske’s numerous but unreliable progeny can “ hold a candle” to 
Dr. Brewer’s work on “ Miracles.” 

Listen to him: ‘It is meritorious for saints to injure and 
dishonor those who see not eye to eye with themselves, as 
Arians, Lutherans, Calvinists, and other ‘heretics’; for a saint 
to injure a Jew or ‘heretic’ is meritorious.” 

Again, our expert in Catholic affairs passes from history to 
theology. We Catholics may deny it, but he says that we teach 
that .“‘ Health, fertility, good gifts, charity, benevolence, and all 
other Christian virtues are due to the personal and active inter- 
ference of good angels.” The angels do it all, and God does 
nothing. ‘‘ Indulgences purchased by money help to shorten the 
term of purgatory, and in some cases to buy it off altogether.” 
According to Catholics, “It is a demerit to live, eat, sleep, 
drink, dress, and act like other folks.” 

Shades of St. Teresa, St. Francis de Sales, Louis of Gra- 
nada, Rodriguez, and Scaramelli, did you ever teach this? ‘A 
saint should read no secular book, think no secular thought, 
hope no secular good.” Again the oracle speaks: “It is wrong 
in civil magistrates to punish crimes by imprisonment.” ‘“ All 
punishment should be left to God and his church.” This is 
Catholic doctrine, according to the author. 

Here also is news: “ The Virgin Mary is more honored by 
the French than by any other nation.” “In Mgr. Guérin’s Hagio- 
graphy we have one Christ, one Jesus Christ, and one Saviour ; 
but 1,911 Notre Dames, or Virgin Marys.” Can. the writer who 
identifies a multiplication of the Blessed Virgin with the multipli- 
cation of her churches be really so blind as not to see that it is 
the same Blessed Virgin who is honored in all her shrines, or is 
he insane ? P 

He was not insane—that is, not enough to be locked up. 
He wrote this work in the 50th, or golden, year of his author- 
ship. He had previously written A Guide to Science, 380th 
thousand; History of France, 18th edition; History of Germany ; 
Theology in Science, 8th edition; Reader's Hand-book, 3d edition; 
Dictionary of Phrase. and Fable, 16th edition, and Rules for 
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English Spelling, etc. All these facts he tells us on the title- 
page of his Miraculous dictionary. He has no humility about 
what he has written, although he professes to have it about 
what he has. read. 

He tells us also that he had consulted 101 works—be careful 
not to omit the one; there is luck in odd numbers—besides 
reading the 57 volumes in folio of the Acta Sanctorum, and 
Samuel Harsnet’s “ Declaration. of egregious, popish impostures 
to withdraw the hearts of his Majesty’s subjects from their alle- 
giance and from the truth of Christian religion professed in 
England, under the pretence of casting out of devils.” From 
this caricature of history the doughty Brewer has most probably 
derived all his so-called facts and deductions. 

“The 1o1 other works consulted in Greek, Latin, French, 
and English, from Alban Butler to Baring-Gould, and from 
Gregory the Great to Cardinal Wiseman, I forbear to mention. 
I had prepared a list, but have suppressed its publication at the 
last minute, fearing it might savor of vanity.” How humble! 
A theologian who can invent dogmas and articles of faith for 
the Catholic Church, and give us a list of relics like the follow- 
ing, should not scruple giving us a list of all the books in Greek, 
Latin, French, and English that he has looked at: 


LIST OF RELICS. 


“One of the coals that broiled St. Lawrence.” 
“A finger of the Holy Ghost.” 

“A phial of the sweat of St. Michael when he contended 
with Satan.” é 

“Some of the rays of the guiding star which appeared to 
the Wise Men of the East.” 

“A pair of slippers worn by Enoch before the flood.” 

“The short sword of St. Michael, and his square buckler 
lined with red velvet.” 

It is true Dr. Brewer gives as authority for the existence 
and veneration by Catholics of these relics one John Brady. 
But neither Brady nor Brewer tells us where the relics were 
venerated. I omit a blasphemous and indecent catalogue of 
other relics given by this reverend septuagenarian who had read, 
so he says, the 57 volumes of the Bollandists and 1o1 other 
books to prepare him for his great effort. 

What must be the mental condition of the unfortunate per- 
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son who wrote this book? And what must be the mental con- 
dition of the unfortunate persons who read and believe its 
statements? No wonder children who are .brought up on such 
literature should not only be ignorant of Catholic doctrine, but 
should entertain a contempt for everything Catholic. Feed the 
young mind for a generation on the fot au feu of such books 
as Dr. Brewer’s, or on Dr. Baird’s History of the Huguenots, 
and it will hardly ever be able to relish or digest anything but 
“slush.” Such books have not even the merit of being written in 
good English, as Macaulay’s, Motley’s, and Fiske’s so-called 
histories have. There is neither truth, sense, nor style in the 
Dictionary of Miracles. 

By way of appendix I may add that Dr. Brewer was also 
a poet. A specimen of his poetry is found in the Dictionary. 
We give the first verse of it: 


“Come tell me truly,-tell what truth 
Abides in number one? 
In number one is unity 
Which dwelleth all alone.” 


The next specimen is from his description of an African 
divinity in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Of the goddess 


he says 


“She holds a pistol in her hand, 
And is greatly feared.” 


Mark the sublimity of thought and the sweetness of rhythm in 
these verses. The best we can say of Dr. Brewer is that his 
poetry is superior to his prose. 

REV. HENRY A. BRANN, D.D. 
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MBRARY TABLE. 


a Sc eec opm e Geecedn eoaoncon- 





The Tablet (3 Aug.): 





Criticises an article by Mr. Knowles in 
the August Nineteenth Century upon the relations of Eng- 
land and America, as betraying “‘an ignorance which is 
almost comic and completely alarming.” Declares the 
Church committed to certain tenets of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, not because they were taught by Aristotle but 
because Catholic doctrine demands various philosophical 
postulates. Begins a series of articles on St. Edmund, 
whose relics have just been translated to Arundel. 

(10 Aug.): Text of the French Law on Associations; and 
description of the precarious existence it accords even to 
“authorized congregations.”” In a discourse at Woodville, 
County Wexford, Cardinal Gibbons, it is reported, advised 
the youth of Ireland to stay at home rather than 
emigrate. 

(17 Aug.): A most interesting account of a debate in 
Parliament and of the Irish members protesting against 
Convent Laundries being submitted to government inspec- 
tion. 

(24 Aug.): An account of the German government’s forc- 
ing the Bishop of Metz to resign. An account of how 
in Medieval England Catholics had to chose their parish 
priest as confessor. 

The recent Anglican controversy on the need of correcting 
the Athanasian Creed should be a warning to those who 
appreciate the need of definite doctrinal teaching. 


The Month (Aug.): Fr. Pollen argues that the frontispiece to 


Fr. Taunton’s History of the Jesuits is not a portrait of 
Fr. Parsons. E. V. Wilks declares the great secret of 
Newman’s greatness to have been his “breadth.” The 
editor answers certain stupid calumnies against the 
Jesuits based on the so-called Monita Secreta. Fr. 
Thurston prints a letter to the Ladies’ League apropos of 
their calumnies about “the Jesuit Oath.” The same 
writer, continuing his history of our Popular Devotions, 
writes on Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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(Sept.): Mary Fennell, noting the need of improved 
methods in the education of Catholic girls, refers to Trinity 
College at Washington as an instance of what is .possible 
for religious women to undertake. Reviewing a recent 
volume of selections from Jean Paul Richter, Fr. Tyrrell 
writes on the charm of childhood. 

Revue du Clergé Frangais (1 Aug.): P. Vacandard says that in 
the primitive church venial sins were sometimes confessed 
privately to the priests. P. Lejeune declares it is possible 
to advert to and desire the reward of a good life without 
thereby lessening the purity of our love for God. Text 
of the Law on Associations; Letter of the Pope; Instruc- 
tion of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. P. 
Boudinhon discusses the question: Can the Pope appoint 
his successor ? and answers: Yes, theoretically; but No, . 
practically. 

(15Aug.): Mgr. Dubois’ pastoral letter is printed in part; he 
says the mission of a bishop in the twentieth century is 
not to condemn the erroneous so much as to teach them 
the truth by charity. P. Guibert makes some suggestions 
as to the necessity of both solicitude and prudence in 
“the education of purity.” The Dominican Father Ser- 
tillanges declares that all who have made discoveries or 
progress have collided with—if not dogmas, at least some 
defender of dogma; and when we reflect on our blindness 
we must pity those of us who think they already possess 
the integral truth. 

(1 Sept.): P. Bricout declares that after having thought 
for years that France possesses too many priests, he now 
thinks she has too few. 

Etudes (5 Aug.): P. Prélot writes on the prevailing disregard 
for the principles of the Concordat of 1801. P. Le 
Bachelet explains that the promise of a happy death to 
those who receive Holy Communion on the First Friday 
of nine consecutive months is not infallibly certain, but 
that it depends upon the individual’s faithful accomplish- 
ment of the essential duties of the Christian law. P. Prat 
writes on the signs that are to precede the end of the 
world. P. Noury declares M. Huysmans’ new book, Life 
of Saint Lydwine, to be more astonishing than edifying 
and not likely to increase its author’s reputation. 
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(20 Aug.): P. Roure says hypnotic treatment, though 
not a panacea, may in certain cases be valuable. P. 
Dudon sketches the work of the French missionaries in 
America. 

Le Sillon (io July): A. Léger writes upon the new French 
translation of Bishop Spalding’s Essays. 

(25 July): Lambda publishes a very complimentary notice 
of M. Georges Goyau. 

La Croix (18 July): Cyr, commenting upon Bishop Foucault’s 
instructions to his clergy, draws attention to the fact that 
“they are to abstain from political action zm the exercise 
of their pastoral ministry.” 

Revue de [Institut Catholique de Paris (July-Aug.): J. Paquier 
declares that the definition of papal infallibility and the 
new situation produced by the invasion of the Pontifical 
States have not yet produced their full effect; when the 
temporal affairs of the Papacy have been duly arranged, 
the temporal power will be reconstituted on quite a dif- 
ferent basis from the old one. When Northern Europe 
is better represented in the general government of the 
church, there will be an end to those misunderstandings 
and race jealousies which have done so much to foster 
Protestantism. And the dogmatic authority of the Pope 
being placed beyond dispute, the administrative lines may 
be slacked and national churches be given a certain 
autonomy without any risk of weakening their attachment 
to the centre of unity. ‘ 

La Quinzaine (1 Aug.): Henri Welschinger reviews and criti- 
cises Lord Rosebery’s ‘Napoleon: The Last Phase.” 
Jean Lionnet, reviewing M. Huysmans’ Sainte Lydwine de 
Schiedam, states that it is “an edifying book in the pro- 
foundest sense of the word, a book useful to souls.” P. 
Fonsegrives, writing on Senator Bérenger’s new Society 
of Sanitary and Moral Foresight, insists that the educa- 
tion of purity is necessary, but that it must be conducted 
with a prudence and delicacy which this society seems to 
lack. 

(16 Aug.): Henri Joly reviews the work of the last 
“ Congress of Social Economy and Femininism,” and allows 
to women certain concessions in view of necessities laid 
upon them, such as labor, etc.; but if it is attempted to 
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“push ‘emancipation’ to a positive transformation of mar- 
riage into a revocable union, of which divorce will be the 
‘fundamental’ law,” he answers “ Non possumus.” 

et l’Autel (Aug.): A letter from P. Birot, vicar-general 
of Albi, advocates the establishment of a department of 
religious art in the Catholic Institute at Paris and the 
various religious establishments, since philosophers and 
theologians would assuredly gain advantages by habitual 
contact with esthetic associations. 

le Figaro (24 July): M. de Narfon declares that the French 
Oratorians will demand and probably will obtain govern- 
ment approval for its existence, for it is unlike the reli- 
gious orders in its ideal, which favors liberty and restrains 
authority so far as is compatible with social usefulness. 

La Voix du Siécle (25 July): P. Dabry places the root of all the 
evils afflicting the French clergy in the fact that they have 
had so much to do with politics; leading devoted priestly 
lives will gain more for the church than taking part in 
elections. 

Le Correspondant (10 Aug.): Apropos of the Zionistic move- 
ment that has agitated one part of the Jewish nation, 
namely, to reconstitute a Jewish state in Palestine, M. 
Paul Allard writes on Julian the Apostate as a precursor 
of Zionism. 

(25 Aug.): P. Ragey reviews the Religious Situation in 
England at the succession of Edward VII. He claims 
that the Anglican Church, though solid and imposing in 
appearance, “in reality is tottering on her foundations, 
and her situation has become very precarious.” He re- 
gards “the disunion between High Church and Low 
Church” as the “most formidable among all the causes” 
of her disruption. ‘‘ The naturally religious spirits 

are compelled, in spite of and unknown to themselves, to 
search in Catholicism for the satisfaction which reclaims 
the noblest and most imperious aspirations of our nature. 
Although atheism has advanced much, “Catholicism has 
made during three-quarters of a century, and continues 
to make, most consoling progress.” 

A. Hue writes on the ré/e which Ruskin “assigns to 
woman towards herself and towards the state; and what 
education ought to fit her for this double duty.” R. 
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Peyre declares that if the Lives of the Saints are in dis- 
favor as reading the fault is in the biographers, and he 
praises such recent efforts at improvements as “ The 
Saints’ series issued by Lecoffre, of Paris. 

Revue Générale (Sept.): P. Castelein, S.J., declares the leading 
idea of the recent Encyclical on Christian Democracy is 
that all Catholics should unite in a social policy for the 
benefit of the people. M. Coz presents a most interesting 
incident concerning the intimacy of Rousseau with the 
Genlis family and how it was broken. 

Revue de Lille (July): Baron Cavrois writes in defence of the 
study of the classical languages. P. Griselle, S.J., pre- 
sents a study of the character of Bourdaloue drawn from 
his exhortations. V. Vansteenberghe summarizes very 
thoroughly M. Turmann’s book on Social Catholicism and 
tells of the controversies which divide the Catholic parties. 

Revue de Deux Mondes (i Aug.): M. Faguet remarks on the 
incoherency of the Declarations proclaimed by the French 
Revolution. 

L’ Université Catholique (15 Aug.): M. Germain describes the 
condition of Catholics in the United States. 

Bulletin de la Société Générale d’ Education (15 Aug.): M. de Res- 
becq demands reforms in primary education; subsidies for 
private schools, and religious instruction to all children 
whose parents wish it—to be given preferably by the 
clergy. 

L’ Univers Israélite (16 Aug.): R. T. declares that all the rabbis 
are agreed that it is necessary to reform the Jewish law 
of divorce, which allows the liberty of separating for 
cause to men but never to women. 

Annales Religieuses des Péres Prémontres (Aug.): P. Aubraye says 
that P. Laberthonniére’s presentation of “the method of 
immanence”’ in apologetics shows it to be the same as 
that used by Bougaud, by Pascal, by the Church Doctors 
and Fathers in all ages. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (7 Aug.): P. Cathrein remarks how 

Kant, who was once considered thoroughly heterodox, is 

now regarded by many as the great spokesman of Protest- 

antism. P. Kneller concludes his sketch of Ampére. P. 

Wasmann presents a retrospect of the development of the 

science of biology during the last century. P. Dunin- 
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Borkowski reviews the German translation of the Life of 
Prince Kropotkin, Revolutionist. 

Rivista Internazionale (Aug.): L. Chiappelli writes that, despite 
progress made during the present century, we are still 
far from having largely explored the vast fields of the 
history of medizval juridical literature. Dr. Cantono in- 
sists on the duty of opposing the tendency to Marxism 
by a vigorous Catholic social movement. E. Costanzi 
finds some defects and some prejudice along with real 
merit in the new Bridges edition of Bacon’s Opus Maius 
issued by the Clarendon Press of Oxford. 

Civilta Cattolica.(3 Aug.): A criticism of liberalism in France 
and Italy, with the prediction that some day its pro- 
moters will turn to the Papacy for salvation. A study 
of Christian democracy as taught in the recent Papal En- 
cyclical. A critique of the sceptical idealism of the Neo- 
philosophers. 

(17 Aug.): Praises Dom Cabrol’s Book of Ancient Prayer 
and promises a series of liturgical studies. Answers an 
attack upon the moral teaching of St. Liguori. 

Studi Religiost (July—Aug.): B. Teloni states and examines the 
chief results of the studies of Assyriologists. U. Fracassini 
sums up the positions taken by modern critics concerning 
the origin of the Gospels. S. Minocchi describes an old 
Vatican MS. relating to the life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Baron F. von Hugel writes to insist upon the great 
honor and gratitude due to the Abbé Loisy for his 
biblical labors. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


IN this number of the magazine we have begun a serial 
story, and it will continue through the greater part of the year. 
It has been our policy for many years to exclude the serial, 
though in earlier years of the magazine it found a place in its 
pages. A story that is well written, that is full of a living, 
throbbing interest, that deals with the hopes and aspirations of 
the people we meet in every-day life has a thrilling interest for 
every one, and though a month is a long time to wait between 
the various instalments, yet it may not be found so long that 
the continuity of interest will not be maintained. We believe, 
then, that the rise and fall and the redemption of “ Joyce Josselyn, 
Sinner,” will command the interest of a host of readers. Par- 
ticularly will this be the case inasmuch as the story is related 
by the facile pen of Mary Sarsfield Gilmore. Miss Gilmore has 
already earned an enviable name for herself as a story-writer. 
We have found that all her short stories have been read with 
eager interest, and it is also noticed that her name attached to 
a story is an open sesame to all the weekly Catholic papers. All 
her short stories heretofore published in this magazine have been 
copied extensively in the weekly press. “Joyce Josselyn, Sin- 
ner,” is a story that will rank among’ the best of contemporary 


literature. 









~~ 


There has been a great deal of sentiment expended over the 
assassination of President McKinley, and justly so; but we 
have watched with no little interest for some statements from 
the leaders of the people that will go beyond sentiment and 
touch the real cause of the national difficulty. There is an 
Episcopal minister in New York City, Rev. W. Montague Geer 
by name, who has had the courage to strike the keynote and to 
sound it loud and long. In an address delivered in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, before the New York Society Sons of the Revolution, he 
made use of the following words: 


‘¢ This dreadful calamity looks very much like a visitation upon us of the 
wrath of the Most High. The nation must realize that it is alone with 
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an angry God. We must get back to the foundations, back to the guiding 
principles of our forefathers, to find out wherein we have offended Him. God 
expects much from us. He probably expects more than from any other nation 
on the globe. 

‘‘The acts of God do not always work out to our understanding. We 
know that we have not sinned or erred in twice electing to the Presidency the 
great and good man in whose honor we have gathered here. We must look 
elsewhere for the fault that has led to this manifestation of the wrath of the 
Almighty. The sin of slavery we have expiated and wiped out. The sin of 
intemperance we can master and are mastering. The sin of allowing the 
abomination of our city government to continue here in New York rests with 
the citizens of this municipality. Itis not national. Is there, then, any evil 
in this land so widespread as to call the wrath of God down upon us? 

‘¢Our Godless system of education is a far worse crime than slavery or in- 
temperance. I believe that the United States are suffering from the wrath of 
God to-day because our people have consented to the banishment of Jesus 
Christ from the daily lives of our children. If to-day Christ were on earth and 
should enter almost any public school-house in the country the teacher, acting 
on his instructions, would show Him the door. If, on the other hand, He 
were to enter any of our private schools, He would be worshipped by teacher 
and scholar on bended knee. To see the awfulness of this comparison and its 
significance we have only to realize that the private schools of the land are the 
schools where the sons of the rich and well-to-do are educated and the public 
schools the nurseries of the poor. Do the children of the rich need religious 
instruction more than the children of the poor? Why does Christian educa- 
tion come so high that it is beyond the reach of the children of the poor? 
Here is the sin—here the fault. And close upon it follows the speedy and ap- 
palling decline of religious life in the home. 

‘¢The question now is, to what extent can we remould and remodel our 
educational system? To solve this problem we must put forth our best eners 
gies. Almost any system is better than the present one. It were infinitely 
better to divide up the money received from the school-tax among the various 
Christian denominations and the Hebrews than to continue the present irre- 
ligious system.” 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


UMEROUS representatives of the Catholic Reading Circles were to be 

found at Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, during the nine 
weeks of the decennial session which closed September 6, The attendance was 
far ahead of all former sessions, an increase of between twelve and fifteen hun- 
dred names being noted on the registry books, making a grand total of near 
five thousand people who have sought instruction and recreation among an as- 
semblage of members of their own faith. 

But there are other ways of gauging the success of an institution than 
merely by its popularity, particularly one like the Summer-School, which aims 
to attract only those who are eager to avail themselves of the striking oppor- 
tunities afforded by the high standard of its social, intellectual, and religious 


life. 
Always charming and characterized by that indefinable something which 


has been called the Summer-School spirit—a spirit that urges every one 
touched by its compelling influence to share with the rest the abundance of 
friendship and helpfulness, the social life at Cliff Haven is one of the features 
that quickly captivates the new-comer, and that by its vitality and progressive- 
ness is a surprise to those who watch the growth of the school. 

At no session have so many and such distinguished lecturers appeared in 
the Auditorium. During the larger portion of the session five lectures and 
study-classes each day were the centres of attraction for great numbers of the 
students. From the Catholic University of America have come the rector and 
five of its most distinguished graduates and professors to give the results of 
their labors in education, law, theology, religious history, metaphysics, and 
political science. 

The Educational Conferences must not be forgotten. The number of 
brilliant men and women, all practical workers in the Social Settlement Charity, 
Sunday-School and Reading Circle work, gathered here for these occasions, 
gave to these conferences a tone of authority which will make them a centre 
of power. 

The tenth session of the Summer-School was brought to a close after a 
short address by the Reverend President, Father Lavelle, in which he com- 
mended the work that has been done during the present session, thanking all 
those who had aided in any way toward making it the grand success that it was, 
and begging all to take to their homes the spirit of the institution—the deter- 
mination to carry on by lecture courses, Reading Circles, and Study Clubs the 
intellectual work of tht school, and to cultivate to the fullest extent those 
Christian virtues which were the very foundations of life at Cliff Haven. By 
these and other means he used them to promote the good work in their homes, 
to bring it to the attention of their friends and acquaintances, encouraging them 
by every means possible to give their assistance to the cause. He then declared 
the session of 1901 closed, and bade godspeed to all in attendance and wished 
them success in their work during the coming year. 
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Just on the eve of the closing up of the work there came to the patrons of 
the school a particularly opportune and felicitous blessing—the Apostolic 
Benediction of the Holy Father, in a cablegram from Cardinal Rampolla. It 
was in response to one sent from Cliff Haven: 


To His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, 
Rome, Italy: 
The Catholic Summer-School having successfully completed the course of 
studies in Christian Democracy according to the spirit of the Encyclical of your 


Holiness, begs the Apostolic Benediction. 
M. J. LAVELLE, President. 


Answer : 

The Holy Father gladly imparts the desired benediction. 

M. CARDINAL RAMPOLLA. 
* x * 

Reading Circles can do much to repress gossip and to cultivate the art of 
conversation, which is quite distinct from public speaking. Even among men, 
and more often among women, some are found able to entertain their friends 
by the discussion of current events and recent books, who never would attempt 
to speak to an audience from a public platform. A recent writer has proposed 
a question, whether taciturnity is due to an over-supply or an under-supply of 
ideas. Men of large responsibilities are often disposed to be silent, prompted 
by business prudence. A very learned man may be interested only in special 
subjects, and thus be unable to shine in society, because he has not acquired 
the skill of touching lightly the ordinary topics of conversation. A certain class 
of people seek only pleasure in society, and show little appreciation of intellec- 
tual progress. Others, again, are too learned and rarely get down to the 
common level. Yet it remains true that the conversation of clever people is 
most delightful, and that taciturnity is a great misfortune. It has been observed 
that at Cliff Haven, N. Y., during the recent session of the Champlain Summer- 
School the number of brilliant talkers was far above the average. Some of the 
veranda discussions were quite as enjoyable as the lectures. 

* * * 

A most devoted friend of the Columbian Reading Union, Eliza Allen Starr, 
the famous artist, art critic, and poet, died.at Durand, III., on Saturday,.Septem- 
ber 7, after a protracted illness. She was born of Protestant parents in Deer- 
field, Mass., August 29, 1824. On her father’s side she was descended from Dr. 
Comfort Starr, of Ashford, County Kent, England, who in 1634 settled in 
Cambridge, Mass. ; on her mother’s, from the ‘‘ Allens of the Bars,” prominent 
in colonial history. 

She had the best school training of the New England girlhood of her time, 
and the still greater advantage of a refined and cultured home. She was asa 
young woman of remarkable personal beauty—indeed, she retained much of this 
to the end—and was a favorite in the best society of Boston .and Philadelphia. 
In the latter city she became acquainted with Archbishop Kenrick, who lighted 
her way, so to speak, into the Catholic Church. Here, too, she began her 


literary and artistic career. 
When her family removed to Chicago she accompanied them, and enlarged 
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her circle of Catholic friends, who were quick to recognize her great gifts. In 
the Very Rev. Edward Sorin, Father-General, and the two communities of the 
Holy Cross at Notre Dame, Ind., Miss Starr found especial appreciation and 
encouragement. With the celebrated Mother Angela Gillespie, she founded St. 
Luke’s Conservatory of Art at St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame. She became 
also a frequent and valued contributor to the Ave Maria. 

Early in the ’7o’s She established herself permanently in Chicago, in a 
pretty little home on Huron Street, which she called St. Joseph’s Cottage. 
Here she had her studio and her art-pupils, and here she gave her inimitable 
art lectures to audiences who came with fresh delight season after season. 

In 1875 she made a prolonged sojourn in Europe, visiting all the art centres, 
and on her return published, in two volumes, one of her greatest books, 
Pilgrims and Shrines. This was not her first book. Her Patron Saints, pub- 
lished in 1867, already had a wide popularity. Her other books are Songs of a 
Life-Time (a collection of poems), Christmas-Tide, Christian Art in Our Own 
Age, What We See, a book for children, Three Archangels in Art, and finally, 
Della Segnatura, or the Three Keys—a notable work which brought her a medal- 
lion and a letter of appreciation from Pope Leo XIII. 

By request of the late Father Hecker many articles from her pen have ap- 
peared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE and in The Young Catholic. 

Miss Starr was very successful in the lecture field, giving art talks in the 
great cities, East and West, until about two years ago. She was ever active in 
the movement to honor Queen Isabella in connection with the Columbian 
World’s Fair, and wrote for this purpose A Long Delayed Tribute to Isabella 
of Castile, as Co-Discoverer of America. She was deeply interested in the 
Catholic Congress and one of its most admired speakers. 

The late Father D. M. Burns, of the Oblates, Lowell, brought Miss Starr 
to that city for a course of art lectures in 1888. She lectured in Boston the 
same season, under the patronage of the Children of Mary of the Sacred Heart. 

Miss Starr was probably the finest art critic—especially in the domain of 
sacred art—in our land, and she was not surpassed in her specialty in the lands 
of English speech. 

Notre Dame University honored her with its Letare medal, and she had 
many evidences of appreciation as artist and woman, without regard to reli- 
gious affiliations. She led a very holy life, being for many years a daily com- 
municant. May she rest in peace! M. C. M. 
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